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Hand built....and decidedly expensive 
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Corgi has the books that 
are. Your local bookseller 
should have them in stock. 
If he hasn't, simply check 
the ones you require, add 
sixpence per book for 
postage and handling, and 
send a cheque or money 
order to: 

Department P, 

Transworld Publishers Ltd., 
Bashley Road, London NWIO 
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This month, the already phenomenal growth 
of PENTHOUSE—now the all time largest 
selling glossy magazine in Britain—has 
received still further confirmation of its 
increasing appeal. European, Middle and 
Far Eastern sales have doubled and trebled 
since the early exploratory issues and al- 
though it isstill banned in certain African and 
South American countries, other nations in 
the same area are increasing their orders with 
enthusiastic regularity. The United States and 
Canada both avid and highly competitive 
markets in their own right have been bid- 
ding aggressively for a special North Ameri- 
can edition. (To date, we have abstained from 
distributing PENTHOUSE in North America 
until a proper international edition could be 
formulated and edited in Britain, for 
simultaneous publications on both sides of 
the Atlantic.) 

During the preparation of this current 
issue, editor/publisher Bob Guccione spent 
10 days in New York finalizing details for 
the U.S. mid-summer launching of PENT- 
HOUSE INTERNATIONAL, a much expanded 
version of our present format. The new 
PENTHOUSE will contain many more articles 
and features with special emphasis on the 
mid-Atlantic scene—more colour, fashion, 
fiction, satire, and of course the inevitable 
proliferation of PENTHOUSE PETS. 

We feel justifiably, if not immodestly, 
proud of this achievement, particularly in 
the face of our competitive and more ex- 
perienced cousins abroad. 

In celebration of the signing of the U.S. 
contract—which will increase our dis- 
tribution to something just under 500,000 
copies throughout the world—we are holding 
an international party in the PENTHOUSE 
SUITE of London's world famous Carlton 
Tower Hotel. Guests from Scandinavia, the 
Continent, Canada and the United States 
will be flown in to join the festivities and a 
full pictorial report will be presented in the 
next issue. 


Continuing in the convivial spirit of 
accomplishment this issue gains three im- 
portant new contributors and two never- 
before photographed Pers. The first of our 
beauteous belles, cover girl Pet-of-the-Month, 
Giovanna Podesta, tolls for those lovers of 
latin ladies who dig dark eyes and abundu- 
lating curves. Catering for the inevitable 
opposition, however, whose amatory fancies 
might well favour svelte limbs and blonde 
hair, we present Swedish expatriate, Nina 
Lunder. 

Leading our list of new contributors, 
Harry Fieldhouse, ex-leader-writer for the 
Daily Express, ex-editor of the Tatler, and 
more recently acclaimed for the successful 
launching and editing of Nova magazine, 
bluepencils one of “Modern motoring's 
most irritating myths”, i.e. racing improves 
the breed. 

On the Beat With Gregory Corso is a prose- 
coloured portrait orchestrated in soft ham- 
mers by poet/painter Michael Horovitz, 
Britain’s arch-heretic and martyr-laureate of 
the beat scene. Horovitz, along with Pete 
Brown and London’s subterranean boppers, 
pioneered jazz poetry in Britain, went on to 
start New Departures, a review of experi- 
mental work in the Arts, read at the Albert 
Hall poetry incarnation and has broadcast 
on BBC and continental radio and ۰ 

Comedy in a low key illuminates Peter 
Bowden's “Educating Jimmy," a Rabel- 
aisian romp at the top with inter-communi- 
cating boudoirs, a French maid, a be- 
wildered husband and a wife whose curious 
penchant for adultery saves their marriage. 

Further comedy of a more diabolic and 
contemplative sort is laid to the unscrambling 
of anti-characters in Norman Thaddeus 
Vane's one act play The Egg Bank. An un- 
hurried perusal of same might indicate why a 
Fleet Street editor friend of ours recently 
remarked “Vane”s theatre belongs more to 
the vivisectionist than the playwright.” 

In Alan Hull Walton's precise and orderly 
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argument for a more realistic application of 
the laws of obscenity in art and literature in 
this month's leading article, Sense and 
Obscenity, he defines, among other terms, 
the often unchallenged difference betvveen 
erotic realism and crude aphrodisiac porn- 
ography. VValton”s plea is for a rational 
censorship policy which may further liberate 
the genuine artist while exercising a more 
inhibitive effect on the pornographer. 
"Obscenity", according to Walton, “is 
simply the reverse side of life—being as 
much a natural part of it as anything else— 
the pornographic may be obscene, yet the 
obscene need not be pornographic; neither 
need the erotic become obscene." 

Contemplating the myriad values and 
nuances of right and wrong in real or un- 
earthly circumstances seems to have become 
the particular province of fantasy writer- 
cum-moralist Walter Harris. Walt's charac- 
ters are usually people to whom life and death 
are the final arbitrators between good and 
evil, and this month's fictive offering, The 
Forgiver, is an horrendous essay in Harris' 
own special brand of uncluttered morality. 

Fanny Hillman: Memoirs of A Jewish 
Madam, is the collective brain child of 
Jackie Kannon, Alex Roman, Rochelle 
Davis, Joan Slomanson, Sol Weinstein, 
Francine Lehrman and Robert Anthony. The 
mirthful collection of Fanny's exploits in 
these pages is a select sampling from the 
recently published book by Neville Spear- 
man. It is interesting to note that many of 
the bookstalls which still decline to sell 
PENTHOUSE have unceremoniously banned 
*Fanny" as well—a remarkable footnote to 
this age of enlightenment. 

Take the above plus Jonathan Clements’ 
Fable of Our Time, Fashions in Suede, guest 
modelled by pop personality Jess Conrad, 
Ribald Rimes, and a plethora of other verbal 
and visual attractions and you have the kind 
of reading that people become addicted to. 
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VIEW FROM THE TOP 


Tootee Flutee 


The problem of how to survive whilst 
driving a horseless carriage appears to be 
very much the same the world over. In 
Japan, for instance, visiting motorists are 
issued with the following printed instruc- 
tions, versed in somewhat alarming English : 

“At the rise of a hand from a policeman, 
stop rapidly. Do not pass him or otherwise 
disrespect him. When a passenger of the foot 
comes in sight, tootee the horn trumpet to 
him. If he still obstacles your passage, 
tootee him with vigour and express by word 
of mouth the warning, “Hi, hil”. Beware of 
the wandering horse that he shall not take 
fright as you pass by. Go soothingly by, or 
stop by the roadside till he passes away. 
Give big space to the festive dog that makes 
sport in the roadway. Go smoothly along on 
the grease mud, as there lurks the skid demon. 
Press the brake of the foot as you roll around 
the corner to save the collapse and fold up.” 

Well, it seems the Japanese situation is 
very similar to ours. Except, perhaps, you 
don’t often hear a British motorist call 
“Hi, hi!” to a passenger of the foot these 
days. 


Surreptitious Pepys 


Jan. 13th, 1668: Stopped at Martin’s, my 
bookseller, where I saw the French book 
which I did not think to have had for my 
wife to translate, called L'escholle des filles, 
but when I came to look in it, it is the most 
bawdy lewd book that I ever saw... so 
that I was ashamed of reading it, and so 
away home. 

Feb. 8th, 1668: To my bookseller’s, and 
there staid an hour, and bought the idle 
rogueish book L’escholle des filles; which 
I have bought in plain binding, avoiding the 
buying of it better bound, because I resolve, 
as soon as I have read it, to burn it, that it 
may not stand in the list of books, nor 
among them, to disgrace them if it should 
be found. 

Feb. 9th (Lord's Day): I to my chamber, 
where I did read through L’escholle des 
filles, a lewd book, but what do no wrong 
once to read it for information sake... . 
And after I had done it I burnt it, that it 
might not be among my books to my shame, 


and so at night to supper and to bed. 
Samuel Pepys: Diary. 


Routine, Routine 


“Mr Mervyn Griffith-Jones, prosecuting 
counsel, opposing the application, said : 
“It is a perfectly ordinary little case of a 
man charged with indecency with four or 
five guardsmen '."—dGuardian. 

Give him a chance . . . maybe next time he'll 
do something out of the ordinary. 


Eyes Front 


"Farmers at West Hythe were this week 
asked to move their cattle away from an 
area being used during an Army demonstra- 
tion week—because the cows have a habit 
of standing and staring at visiting parties of 
high-ranking officers watching demonstra- 
tions."—Kentish Times. 


Drawn by the family likeness, no doubt. 
The Perils Of Pop 


* A young painter who drove a borrowed car 
over a canvas spread out in a Kensington 
mews to produce an 'action' picture, was 
fined 10s. at West London yesterday for 
driving without a licence."— Daily Telegraph. 
Did Rubens have a licence ? 


Barking Ticket 


* Animals and invalid chairs will be carried 
for half the normal fare, subject to ceilings 
of 35s. single and 70s. return. At the moment, 
a dog ticket for 300 miles costs 33s. 6d. but 
a petrol-driven invalid chair 83s. 9d. ‘To 
simplify the administration' a half-fare child 
ticket will be issued to dogs."—Guardian. 


A clear-cut case of insult to all animal-lovers. 


Traditionalism Revisited 

"It was one of those good old-fashioned 
dinners ; no frozen foods—everything'came 
out of tins."— Woman. 


You mean . . . fresh tins? 


Theatre 


In John Arden's “Serjeant Musgrave's 
Dance" the idea is present, but unfortun- 
ately it is not a very exciting idea. And like 
a number of other playwrights going now 


Mr Arden makes the terrible error of por- 
traying a hero who is driven by the idea 
instead of one who knows how to develop 
and use it. The former, as in this play, 
results in a character who is a pitiable 
pacifist bore; the latter might make a 
responsible figure of tragic or heroic stature. 
John Osborne does at least portray characters 
driven by emotions. (Though the emotions 
are usually trivial : spite, choler, petulance, 
itchy balls, etc.) Arden, whose literary and 
theatrical sense of craft is far superior to 
Osborne's, is trapped in the vitamin-pill 
concept and this work at least is wrecked 
by it. 

The cast of “Serjeant Musgrave s Dance" 
labour hard. But in such a humourless, 
joyless swamp, they're pretty helpless. The 
director seems to have been beaten by it too. 
The show was so bad that even the usual 
sense of self-approbation one senses in 
Royal Court audiences was missing. But 
the Royal Court will, for sure, come up with 
something soon again like “Saved,” which 
gives that cosy tortured feeling to an 
audience. With luck, the new effort might 
be written by Mr Arden, which would give 
it a good chance of providing an evening's 
pleasure as a play too. 


The Hampstead Theatre Club is a small 
outfit that mounts plays at Swiss Cottage 
in a tiny auditorium. The diet the public is 
fed in that particular stable is varied. Most 
recently a fin-de-siécle bombe glacée was 
served up: “The Birdwatcher," by the 
famous writer of farces, George Feydeau. 
It's light and very tasty stuff. The plot is 
impossible to summarize, but it concerns 
the traditional farcical complex of infidelity. 
Moricet (Michael Bates) is after Léontine 
(Prunella Scales) who is married to Duchotel 
(John Bown) who is shacking up with one 
Mme Cassagne. Léontine doesn't know. 


' Moricet tries to tell her and succeeds in 


getting her up to his bachelor apartment. 
But her husband is in another apartment 
across the hall with Mme Cassagne. And 
the police are sent by Monsieur Cassagne to 
catch his wife's lover in flagrante delicioso. 
They catch Moricet instead, because—well, 
in the end Duchotel agrees to give up the 
"shooting" which was the excuse for his 
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hops up to Mme Cassagne. He will, he says, 
take up birdwatching instead. No pun 
intended. 

Like your pastry fluffy? Your whipped 
cream light? You'll find both qualities in 
this show. 


Films 


““Thunderball”” (at the London Pavilion 
and the Rialto) has a hell of a cast. First 
of all there is this little one-man rocket set. 
Great charm. Impeccable playing. Then an 
old friend appears: the jazzed-up Aston 
Martin. It shoots jets of water out the back 
end. In the last it was smoke. The water 
is a step in the right direction. More solid. 
Then a terrific character appears, a Vulcan 
bomber. This attracts a lot of attention 
because it gets drowned, which is a shame. 
Then there are a couple of minor characters, 
like an electric-chair and a stretching machine. 
These cameos are brief but unforgettable. 
Then there is a wonderful little gadget like 
two sparklets stuck together. This furnishes 
air underwater for four minutes, more or 
less. More when the script requires it. And, 
a small but outstanding part—a pill, radio- 
active that sends out signals which attract a 
helicopter. And, of course, there is the 
helicopter. A windy performance. Rather 
noisy, too. And, in comparison with some 
of the other characters, rather mundane— 
but steady. We noticed a number of under- 
water sleds which shoot arrows and one 
which actually carries two atom bombs. 
The bombs are important, though we don't 
see as much of them as we'd like. Perhaps 
in the next film of the 007 series they'll 
have more of a chance to show what they 
can do. There are various other supporting 
players: a gun which shoots cyanide gas, 
and a number of ordinary guns which just 
shoot bullets (rather pedestrian, that) and 
one which shoots a distress flare. This is a 
minor but vital part of the story. Then there 
are some underwater spear-guns, one of 
which has to shoot out of water. This last 
unusual role is well handled by the machine. 
There are more fascinating bits and pieces, 
but rather than give it all away, we'd recom- 
mend you go see this picture and its mar- 
vellous cast of characters. There are a few 
human machines (Sean Connery, especially) 
who mess up some of the dramatis personae, 
breaking them, etc. But they're not import- 
ant, really. A couple of sharks—no, more 
than a couple turn in excellent performances. 
The names weren't listed in the credits, so 
we can't praise them as specifically as we'd 
like to. The female machines are pleasant 
to look at, particularly Luciana Paluzzi and 
Claudine Auger. But you just can't compare 
them with wonderful stuff like rockets and 
atom bombs. 
The advertisements for “The Spy Who 
Came In From The Cold" are bordered in 
black. The film at the Plaza Piccadilly is in 
fact a kind of 112 minute funeral. The 
romantic outsider is interred once and for 
all. 


Probably the reason for the great popu- 
larity of spy tales is that the spy is, as this 
picture puts it, “out in the cold," outside 
of society. One can go into a theatre or 
open a book, slip into the skin of this outlaw 
for a while, enjoy the sensation of being a 
criminal who is not exactly a criminal—or 
at least is necessary to the laws he flouts— 
and then walk: out or put down the book, 
blink, and find that one is still resident in 
the comfortingly warm lap of society after 
all. 

What this picture shows is that it's not 
much fun out there in the cold. The story 
is chilly and ends nastily. The weapons 
are not the fanciful and complex hardware 
used by James Bond. They are the tradi- 
tionally simple arms of duplicity, lies, double- 
cross, and brute force. People are not 
electrocuted in plush chairs or fed to sharks 
in clouds of blood in blue water. They are 
shot down noisily in the glare of a search- 
light, without mercy and for no other reason 
than a suspicion—no, even less: a possi- 
bility of danger. Evil is not dramatic and 
mephistophilean, not clean-cut and villain- 
ous. It is ambiguous and omnipresent in 
the atmosphere of the film—the bodies of its 
characters are leavened with it. And the one 
flickering of action resulting from what must 
be construed as a decent impulse, just at the 
end, is quickly snuffed out with a .30 calibre 
bullet. There is no indignation in the film ; 
only a tired horror. 

This film bathes most of this story in a 
cold grey light. The players—Claire Bloom, 
Richard Burton, Oskar Werner, Pemter Van 
Eyck, Cyril Cusack, Sam VVanamaker, 
George Voskovec—and the rest, all solid, 
cold, calm, and very right—carry it off well. 
Go and see it. 


Books 


““Clean Young Englishman” by John Gale. 
This is a good book for Englishmen, for 
Britons to read just now. It shows, vividly 
and scarily, what happens when a man tries 
to remain a quiet, private person. 

In the first part of this frail, fierce auto- 
biography, one sees a comforting and subtly 
coloured mosaic of a world governed by 
understood rules and laws and portrayed in 
lovely, scattered images. The rules are never 
specifically set out, but they are implicit 
in almost every incident, every picture: the 
bitter taste of pram-straps, conger-trotting, 
public school, rugger, a mercurial brother 
loved, hated, killed in the war—myriad 
pungent smells, sensations, sights. It glows, 
it is sheltering and very beautiful—and John 
Gale is at the centre of it. 

This world holds while its scope is limited 
to England—or the England that Gale knew. 
It holds all the way through his tour of duty 
in the Army—just missing combat, and a 
backwater hitch in the post-war Trans-Jordan 
Frontier Force. Then something happens. 
An uncertainty seeps into the narrative. 
What is told sometimes concerns the 
narrator but it no longer centres on him. 


There is a sensation of withdrawal, of 
distance between the teller and what is told. 
At one point, when Gale joins the Observer 
and relates an embarrassed interview with 
a docker, there is a break. He has met a 
man, and an Englishman at that, who does 
not fit into the world that he knows, and it 
makes him uneasy. By the time Gale is 
sent to Algeria his relationship with the 
world around him is passive. The style of 
the writing here becomes coarser than before. 
The open delight of Europeans butchering 
Moslems, the political chicanery and cynicism 
of what he sees in Algeria and France appear 
to engender an agonized helplessness in 
Gale. He begins to recoil. Soon after, 
during a trip to the United States, he begins 
to crumble. The images are still scattered, 
but not so finely drawn now, and one is no 
longer aware of an orderly mosaic. The 
effect is more like that of a New Mexican 
Indian sand painting, blurred by the wind. 
Back in England, Gale finally cracks up, is 
hospitalized, treated, and released. The 
book ends at that point, inconclusively— 
and, oddly, on a false note. He says he 
considers suicide with a war souvenir, a 
Mauser machine pistol. But this does not 
ring true. One just doesn't believe that he 
really thought seriously of killing himself. 
It's the only thing in the book which appears 
to be a bit of a lie, and, curiously enough, 
it strikes a hopeful note—not because Gale 
"rejected" suicide, but because in the very 
act of setting down this unconvincing note 
he does something deliberate and active. Up 
until this point the book is a record of 
things which he has to do or which happen 
to him. All passive. The emotions are 
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private, unconcerned with the public world 
in any positive way. Then suddenly, in this 
apparent lie, we have a hint that perhaps 
the other world outside this private shell 
which has been so crazed and cracked, can 
after all be reached and spoken to, deliber- 
ately, and not just in terms of emotional 
spasm. But one isn't certain. All that may 
be in the next book. 


A new literary genre has been announced. 
The first two samples of it were in the shops 
a month or so before Christmas. Each book 
purported to be the memoirs of a spy. Both 
spies were Russian. One worked for his own 
country and one laboured fruitfully for the 
United States. The outstanding writer on 
Iron Curtain affairs in Britain, Victor Zorza, 
devoted considerable wordage to both books. 
It was interesting to note that his Guardian 
articles on **The Penkovsky Papers" (Collins, 
36s.) occupied just about twice the space 
that his comments on “Spy” took up. Zorza 
was at some pains to point out flaws in each 
book, but in the former case he was reduced 
to a tedious nit-picking account which was 
redolent of such words as “seems,” and 
comments like “expressions that would not 
be used" by a Russian staff officer, etc. These 
comments on an English translation (which 
were answered in a letter published in the 
Guardian: Zorza just shrugged off the 
letter) of a Russian original didn't ring very 
true. It was pretty obvious that Zorza was 
guessing most of the time. 


TRY ANY CHROMIUM POLISH 
YOU LIKE, BUT THERE IS 
NOTHING BETTER THAN 


SOLVOL AUTOSOL 


It's economical (packed in a tube), it's 
easy to use (in paste form), it's very effi- 
cient (removes even the heaviest rust 
without hard rubbing) and the shine 
lasts and lasts (with a weather-resisting 
finish left over the polished metal). It's 
equally effective on chrome, alloy, alu- 
minium, copper or brass. What more do 
you want? We only want 4/6d. for the 
large size tube. A real bargain if ever 
there was one. 

Available through Halfords, garages and 
all good stores. 
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What does that prove? For one thing, it 
doesn't show that “The Penkovsky Papers" 
aren't propaganda. Of course they are. The 
account of their being a memoir typed by 
the famous spy at night in his Moscow flat 
is probably a fairy tale. The book could 
easily have been compiled from the inter- 
views and reports Penkovsky gave to western 
intelligence agents before he was caught. 
Obviously a lot of the material is genuine. 
Some of it may be made up. Why not? 
No one pretends, really, that the book is 
100 per cent authentic or that it's designed 
for anything else than to discomfit the 
Russian intelligence services. But it is an 
impressive job. Even an expert like Zorza 
had to try hard and vvafile like hell to under- 
line what everyone knew anyway : that it 
was partially cooked and contained flaws. 
Cooked or not, it is startlingly effective. 
The accounts of Russian top-level high-life, 
leaved into many pages of dryer material on 
defence, economic matters, officers’ schools, 
and other technical information (some of it 
in a very interesting appendix), give us a 
far more convincing picture than the crude 
tub-thumping job of work in “Gordon 
Lonsdale's" (or Konon Trofimovich 
Molody's) “Spy” (Neville Spearman, 25s.). 

*Lonsdale's" book embroiders a slightly 
more elaborate fairy tale than “The Penkov- 
sky Papers." It repeats the cover story which 
Molody used in England—born in Canada, 
going to Poland, resistance life during the 
war, and then a very bony account of his 
work as a spy. The meat consists mostly 
of attacks on American and British intelli- 
gence, the American way of life, the employ- 
ment of “ex-Nazis” at warfare research 
centres in Britain, and repeated assertions 
that two professional agents with whom 
"Lonsdale" was convicted in Britain were 
nice, innocent people. There is also a con- 
siderable amount of space devoted to British 
justice and the police. The tone of these 
pages is rather similar to that heard in 
Committee of 100 and Peace Movement 
circles in this country. Undoubtedly, there 
is no direct connection, but the coincidence 
is amusing for its own sake. 

As for which of the two books to recom- 
mend, well, if you like your propaganda 
light and crude, go for “Spy.” If you prefer 
it heavy and impressive with a little more 
solid information, try “The Penkovsky 
Papers.” When books like this get better 
and more amusing, you'll be able to say that 
you remember when——. 


Providings By Elspeth Davie (Calder- 
Boyars 30/-.) The usual trouble with short- 
story writers when they attempt a novel is 
they succumb to the temptation of dragging 
the technique of short-story writing into the 
act. Elspeth Davie, however, whose reputa- 
tion as a story writer is well-known, avoids 
this pitfall with sensitive alacrity in this, her 
first novel—a study of childhood forever 
lost. Her theme is thus a serious one, and 
its impact is heightened by the way she 
endows the innocent objects that surround 
(and eventually engulf) the character of 


Peter Beck with a macabre life of their own. 
Strange to realize that all the props she uses 
to achieve this literary accomplishment is a 
little boy, and his pot of blackcurrant jam. 


Honor Blackman's Book Of Self-Defence 
(André Deutsch. 18/-.) This is one book 
you definitely shouldn't give your girlfriend 
as a present, unless you want to be tossed 
over her shoulder, rabbit-punched on your 
neck, and held flat on the ground in a half- 
nelson grip, just as a punishment for laying 
a fatherly paw on her knee. For Miss 
Blackman, whose militant portrayals of 
Kathy Gale in the Avengers and Pussy 
Galore in Goldfinger stirred ungentlemanly 
thoughts in all our hearts, imparts the 
secrets of her scientifically pugilistic career 
with rare thoroughness and style. To top 
it off there are hundreds of photographs of 
Miss B. herself, illustrating all the myriad 
kinds of judo locks and holds she is capable 
of if provoked. No doubt this publishing 
enterprise is all very honourable, and valuable 
to the cause of womanhood, but to any self- 
respecting man it represents just another 
nail in the coffin of his waning authority. 
Where are the rustle of tulle and the maidenly 
blushes of yesteryear? Gone, it would 
seem. And in their place looms a dolly 
superwoman who'll throw you to hell and 
back if you don't comply with her wishes. 
z “Don’t bring me roses, Harry, I'd 
sooner have a new de-luxe judo mat, topped 
by the finest canvas, so you won't break 
your nose when you fall... .” The only 
masculine hope left is that W. H. Smith, in 
their struggle for Puritan righteousness, go 
out on a limb and ban this book before it's 
too late. 


Art 


Censorship Note... 

As was hinted in our last issue, there was 
trouble at the Robert Fraser Gallery over 
the Hans Bellmer exhibition. 

The show never opened. 

At the last moment it was cancelled. The 
printers refused to print the catalogues and 
posters. According to a reliable informant, 
another major West End Gallery recently 
yielded to police pressure and withdrew 
certain pictures before they were put on 
public exhibition. 

It looks as if the Director of Prosecutions 
has found another excuse for invading the 
culture world. 


Pierre Bonnard, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Burlington House, ف۰‎ The Bonnard 
mammoth exhibition dominates London 
this Spring. It is the first proper opportunity 
British buffs have had to see the old charmer 
in the round. This is not to say that Denys 
Sutton has been completely successful in 
attracting all the best known masterpieces 
to the R.A., but there is enough for all but 
the most querulous in the 355 exhibits. The 
Royal Academy has been a bit cheeky in 
charging ten shillings admittance (even if 
this is the most expensive exhibition of its 

(continued on page 69) 


lilustration: Stokes'Common 


*M SOMETIMES DUBBED A POP POET : BOP WOULD BE MORE ON THE 
I ball—or, I suppose, Beat, to describe my work and that of 
people like Brian Patten. Pete Brown, Harry Fainlight and 
Anselm Hollo. The pop painters seize on the deathical tricks of 
corn-merchandise from which we take off—and rarely besmirch 
their immaculate replicas with more than a soupgon of comment 
or graffiti, Whereas we are following some of the renegade American 
poets up to a point, especially Gregory Corso, with his comparison 
of the bop revolution in music to the beat in poetry; "When 
Bird Parker or Miles Davis blow a standard piece of music, they 
break off into other own-self little unstandard sounds—well, that's 
my way with poetry—X Y and 7, call it automatic—I call it a 
standard flow (because at the offset words are standard) that is 
intentionally distracted diversed into my own sound. Of course, 
many will say a poem written on that order is unpolished, etc.— 
that's just what I want them to be—because I have made them 
truly my own—which is inevitably something NEW—like all good 
spontaneous jazz, newness is acceptable and expected—by hip 
people who listen.” 
As he has, for instance, FOR MILES— 
Your sound is faultless 
pure and round 
holy 
almost profound 
Your sound is your sound 
true and from within 
a confession 
soulful and lovely 
Poet whose sound is played 
lost or recorded 
but heard. . . . 
himself producing an ode very like—less a description than a 
verbal quintessence. 

Corso's poems contain in their own jazz. The boppers' recogni- 
tion that the conditions which produced traditional and standard 
styles had been rendered obsolete was an analogy for the new 
poetry. Jazz—deeply ingrained in the American idiom, was a 


(continued overleaf ) 
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discovery for us—the secret universal language of our upbringing ; 
and is still a crystallisation of the avant-gardes that preceded it— 
the esperanto of the subconscious accented by Joyce and the 
surrealists, the dada internationale of the spirit made palpable. 
The resultant oral progressions constitute a group enterprise, our 
voices directly dovetailed with the indigenous free-form jazz of 
London's new-wave modernists. Underground musicians such as 
Bobby Wellins or Stan Tracey are one counterpart to the beat 
generation, with their aversion to square or professional beat- 
nikery, viz.—sleek Jag slithers to a halt in Soho : “Ah, a Spade! 
I say, my good man, we simply can't go on without some charge—” 
* Aw, that's hard, man. I never dug cars that went on marihuana. 
..." Brown and I effect a clean exchange with these jazzmen on 
our travelling programmes, the words and the instruments liberated 
in performance from bondage to the same metre, arrangement, 
mood or conception of harmony, form, discipline. 

But we might never have been drawn to such rhythmic con- 
junctions without the leads heralded by Corso and his peers: 
"When the Beat Generation came into existence, poets, with 
prophetic insight, were already insisting upon the overwhelming 
importance of supplementing their supplies of old iambics by the 
use of mixture containing spontaneity *bop prosody' surreal-real 
images jumps beats cool measures long rapidic vowels, long, long 
lines, and, the main content, soul. In 1950 these poets gave name 
to the generation, calling it the Beat Generation ; they did not 
know when they created that stupid name what the vast extent of 
the future demand would be. . . ."—The name's technical con- 
notations have been largely disregarded—that the measure is not 
tuned by message or syllable-counting, but feeling : the turned-on 
area beyond words, beatitude, the heartbeat that throbs according 
to the rhythm of the moment, sprung into the spoken word with 
all its nuances, hesitations and vibrations from the whole human 
complex. The living eye sets down with breath of spacing and 
jumps the book in which its recording is framed— closer to develop- 
ments in abstract painting and indeterminate music than the out- 
worn conventions of academic versification. 

Unfortunately or not, the mass media exploited the beat thing— 
separated it from its heart in poetry and tried to square it with 
reference to everything. I can't altogether blame the poets for 
capitulating—as to how far they've capitalized, that's another 
scene again: “They got machines now to do the work. People 
got to start thinking. That's what's going to save us. Everyone 
staying in bed eating big fat pies and thinking. As soon as the 
bankers become beatniks they'll open the vaults and then everyone 
will have money. . . .” On the side of the angels, Corso—like 
Robin Hood, can still embrace Mammon. But if everyone really had 
an equal share of money, money would cease to dominate everyone, 
national boundaries dissolve and universal harmony—civilization 
itself, is more than an Utopian dream. It's only natural intelligence, 
after all, that goods be dispensed according to need, and man's 
need to a good job divorced from the cliché spiels of materialism. 

You can make people aware of what you're doing, but all too 
often this yields to the risk of translating public expectations—if 
you accept their captions and don't supply your own. This danger 
the beat generation braves, and many of its responses to the public 
image work—since they grow naturally out of the poetry, as the 
poetry is lived. Thus, Corso the **wordslinger"— 

He said: “The apple-cart like a 
broomstick-angel 
snaps and splinters 
old dutch shoes." 
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I said: “Lightning will strike the old oak > 
and free the fumes!" 
He said: “Mad street with no name." 
I said: “Bald killer! Bald killer! Bald killer!” 
He said, getting real mad, 
“Firestoves! Gas! Couch!" 
I said, only smiling, 
“I know God would turn back His head 
if I sat quietly and thought." 
We ended by melting away, 
hating the air! 
(POETS HITCHHIKING ON THE HIGHWAY) 

“€, . . What once took a hundred years seems to take a decade 
now; one doesn't read what was said but one listens to what is 
being said—I think the main thing of the readings and the poems 
and all of it that came out was meant to aid and benefit man—to 
blend with the new consciousness! It was to give sounding that 
Here it is and to get everything into that light, see it into that 
light. So, therefore, I think that the Beat really have done some- 
thing tremendous and beautiful.” ə 

They ignored and transcended the big lies of group thinking and 
status-orientation with such conviction as to capture countless 
individual imaginations the world over. In reaction, a surfeit of 
Time-Life ink was spilled over them for refusing to be anything 
other than poets ; but their true, true stories shine out indelibly— 
being told in their own words: “a beat person in the United 
States is not a person who has a beard—exactly. The consciousness 
is changed by the beat—it is entering the lives of people who go to 
college, who are married, who have children. They do not, then, 
by their learning lock themselves up in a room and sleep on floors 
and don't take baths : that's not it—the consciousness has altered 
there through everyone . . . it has changed completely now and 
taste has become refined." 

The condensed autobiography Corso dashed off for an anthology 
calls out for extensive quotation. He was born of teenage Italian 
parents in Greenwich Village, and from a childhood of continual 
orphanage and running away— 

Knew more than father and step-mother did about woe and plight of 
man at the age of 13 so ran away again and for good . . . from 13 to 
17 I lived with Irish on 99th and Lex, with Italians on 105th and 3rd, 
with two runaway Texans on 43rd, etc., until 17th year when did 
steal and get three years in Clinton Prison where an old man handed 
me Karamatsov, Les Miserables, Red and Black, and thus I learned, 
and was free to think and feel and write, because when I wanted to 
write before, when I used to tell my father that I want very much to 
write, he used to say, a poet-writer ain’t got no place in this world. 
But prison was different, the “poet-writer” had a place, before prison 
only went to sixth grade. Came out of prison loving my fellow. man 
because all the men I met there were proud and sad and beautiful 
and lost, lost. . . . The most cruel thing that did happen to me in my 
youth was when I was 12 at the boys’ home. I went there because 
I stole a radio and sold it to a dealer and the dealer was taken to 
court and I had to appear as witness so they took me from good 
boys’ home to TOMBS at the age of 12! For five months I stayed 
there, no air, no milk, and the majority were black and they hated 
the white and they abused me terribly, and I was indeed like an angel 
then because when they stole my food and beat me up and threw pee 
in my cell, I, the next day would come out and tell them my beautiful 
dream about a floating girl who landed before a deep pit and just 
stared— 

Came out 20 well read and in love with Chatterton, Marlowe and 


Shelley, went home, stayed two days, left family forever, but returned 
at night to beg their forgiveness and retrieve my stamp collection. 
Got mad job in Garment District ; lived in Village and one night, 
1950, in a dark empty bar sitting with my prison poems I was graced 
with a deep-eyed apparition: Allen Ginsberg. Through him I first 
learned about contemporary poesy, and how to handle myself in an 
uninstitutional society, as 1 was very much the institutional being. 
Beyond the great excited new joyous talks we had about poetry, 
he was first gentle person and dear friend to me. Quit job later and 
lived in Village with kind girl until 1952 when I went to Los Angeles 
. . . Examiner, cub reporting once a week, rest of week working in 
file-morgue. Left seven months later to ship out on Norwegian line 
to South America and Africa, and did. Went back to Village, did 
nothing but get drunk and sleep on rooftops till 1954 when beautiful 
now dead Violet Lang brought me to Harvard where I wrote and 
met lots of wild young brilliant people who were talking about Hegel 
and Kierkegaard.... ` : 

His earliest published poems characterize “a loner in squares- 
ville," alternately hung-up and visioning in the university town— 
“a subterranean lashed to a pinnacle”—and dedicated to engraving 
its secrets and seldom jubilees. This is not what it might seem, a 
bum’s attitudinizing in face of the square world (which is wrong, 
confused, uninstitutional because inhuman, because ''squareness 
is not a shape that any living creature occurs in") but the artist 
who suffers to portray, or piss on, reality. So Turner shackled 
himself to the mast-head in order to communicate the experience 
of “Steamer in a Snowstorm.” And Corso's devotion to art snow- 
balled like that painting, in all directions. He journeyed to San 
Francisco in '56, then Mexico, Paris, Venice, England, Germany, 
Greece, writing more and crazier the while. He arrives in Rotterdam 
—""Two suitcases filled with despair," to empty a battery of atomic 
gold. The Selected Poems (Eyre & Spottiswoode) includes gems from 
the long out of print Vestal Lady on Brattle, from Gasoline, The 
Happy Birthday of Death (with his hilariously honest and self- 
ironic MARRIAGE: “. . . Do you take this woman ?”—what if 
*[ trembling what to say say Pie Glue!") and the richly meta- 
physical sequence entitled Long Live Man. 

In the ten years since the San Francisco renaissance Corso's 
been through more than most men I know of experience in a 
lifetime—as is evident from the distilled finer awareness of these 
hundreds of poems which all may read. He opens up galaxies of 
human possibility—however impossible to realise in his own living. 
So—on reaching 32—“I feel I want to be wise with white hair in 
a tall library in a deep chair by a fireplace" ; and yet how unlikely 
he'll ever serenade the White House—though his song contains the 
qualities of Robert Frost and Sinatra. His lectures on Shelley at 
Buffalo University were broken short by the authorities when he 
refused to declare he's not a communist. Recent encounters don't 
reveal the boy he used to be; it's hard to be voted one of the 
“best people in the world" by Esquire magazine—and confronted 
by one's personal hopes in ashes. He read with bowed head, as 
if to his manuscript (Mutation Of The Spirit*) only, at last summer's 
Albert Hall festival, and was bellicose and grabby around the 
event. Like Ferlinghetti, who has now recanted the substance of 
his attack, as published in the August Penthouse, on the young 
British poets, Corso is inclined to hot-headed assertions in extremes 


*The complete text of this—a new high in intensity on the page, ma be read 
alongside poetry by Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, Logue, Mitchell, Fainlight, 
Voznesensky, Trocchi and myself, in Wholly Communion—the book of Peter 
Whitehead's film of that incarnation, available for 7/6d. post free from 
Lorrimer Films, 18 Carlisle St., London, W.1. 


— which lead only to subsequent extremes of remorse. But he 
remains the original dead end kid-prophet, scaling the heights of 
Olympus as surely as Elijah in his chariot of fire to get to heaven— 
it's poetry and he's there : “Power is not to be dropped from a 
plane. ...” ۹ ; 

His work insistently probes the mystery of death, what lies 
behind that door—for all that he knows it closed like the one before 
his birthday, a realist in his dreams, knowing he can't know, prefer- 
ring inspired guesses to logical deduction. What better than to 
celebrate the life of sensations and of thoughts day by day, not— 
like old poetmen, isolating one thing at a time—but crystallizing 
all things at a time, outside time : “... it comes, I tell you, immense 
with gasolined rags and bits of wire and old bent nails, a dark 
arriviste, from a dark river within"—and see, there it goes, flows 
on the page, reflecting the collage of light and shade without. 
Without beginning as they are endless, things seen and heard are— 
not prefabricated and revised, but incorporated as they happen. 
Exactly as oddly, absurdly, funnily. . . . He traces a sign at Regents 
Park : 


Giant Panda 
Lions 
Humming Birds 
Ladies 
—notes 
The Berlin Zoo 
has two pay entrances. 
One for the West 
and one for the East. 
But after the tickets are bought 
they both join at the gate 
and stream toward the monkeys. 
And 
In the Mexican Zoo 
they have ordinary 
American cows. 


English reviewers have proved heavyhanded in picking out 


- poeticisms—Gregorian rant, after failing to accommodate him in 


The New American categories, without thinking to appreciate his 
original relation to the Romantics and the Symbolists—a relation 
of souls, not of schools. The universe is a new flower every.dawn— 
unless inured to prepare for exams we think like trams and wheel 
it about, let nothing leak out. The new measure in poetry cannot 
be measured, only apprehended through its interpenetrations with 
all the arts, a part of being alive to every implication. Corso's 
magical ellipses at once anticipate the wild cross-cutting techniques 
of cinema verités and recall the cadences of ancient Greece and 
Rome—“not ‘law music’; but the assembly of great eye sounds 
placed into an inspired measured idea." It'sa totally different area 
from that in which dons and pamphleteers are content to fill in the 
forms perfected by dead masters with prosaic or literary sentiments. 
He's singing his own music in the dialects and shapes thrown up by 
the age of electricity—nearer the spirit of Thomas Wyatt Dylan 
Thomas Bob Dylan than of the Metaphysicals or the Movement. 
University wits (“Faithless lyrists I have read They'd amputate 
the rose to know the rose —and patch it a clumsy detection") still 
gripe how the school of Donne taught the lyric to think, but hardly 
notice the well's run dry—they've lost touch with the archetypal 
voice of the bard : “Why dare talk of tradition when the ear is 
dead when invention is forgotten when the riot of 20th Century 
truth is lisped in the melancholy of Oxford pentameter ?" 
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Where Eliot revived the “dissociation of sensibility," and the 
Surrealists by juxtaposing two objects showed each more clearly 
itself, Corso embodies the act of juxtaposition in a new unified 
sensibility. His regard for the whole of life mirrors a truly con- 
temporary consciousness. More than any other modern poet, he's 
put the lyre back into the lyric, illuminating the haphazard mosaic 
cast by his thoroughgoing imagination of BOMB—the “Budger 
of history." He puts down the bomb in the best way possible— 
outlines its look and boom in a pattern of words which locates the 
explosions in his being, to express them—creatively, “lyre and tuba 
together joined." He cannot write in fear, as though the atom 
were the monster, as though it and not ourselves exercised the 
power. It elicits a hymn from his pen, “neither for or against the 
bomb,” says Ginsberg “—it just reduces the bomb to insignificance 
because the poem is greater than the bomb." Man must improvise 
on his inventions if he is not to be governed by them, subliminally 
mutated to less than a uniform button. Henry Miller sees it: 
“Mentally he is still on all fours. . . . And what he fears most— 
God pity him!—is his own image." Conventional modes are 
almost bound to serve polemical interests ; by breaking down the 
old forms and glaring at those which emerge we are necessarily 
catapulted into re-thinking our predicament. 

Whilst technological premiums and dualisms seek to impose 
mechanic form on the amorphous waste matter of our spate on 
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this planet, Corso snatches elements without a vestige of “rightful” 
time or place to trumpet forth an instantaneous organic synthesis. 
“Beauty’s speech must take the real tongue of the naked human 
form divine 7” —Destruction bomb and rocketry is all the brain- 
washers' new clear detergent—vision for God's spies—to muse, 
how do other planets see us? Long live man—in whatever world 
orders, with an action poetry to allay the political millennium, to 
offset the nuclear holocaust if not to survive it.—VVhat ? You 
may ask the poet—he may only smile : “There is still time to run 
back through life and expiate all that has been sadly done."—Or 
weep : DON'T $HOOT THE WARTHOG— 

The child trembled, fell, 

and staggered up again, 

I screamed his name! 

And a fury of mothers and fathers 

sank their teeth into his brain. 

I called to the angels of my generation 

on the rooftops, in the alleyways, 

beneath the garbage and the stones, 

I screamed the name! and they came 

and gnawed the child's bones. 

I screamed the name: Beauty 

Beauty Beauty Beauty. 

Ou 
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In which editors and correspondents alike discuss topics of general interest to the PENTHOUSE 
reader. Any reasonable subject, whether directly related to actual articles or stories appearing in 
PENTHOUSE or not, will be considered for discussion in these columns. 

Whilst every effort is made to encourage and promote a cross-section of readership opinion, the 
views expressed in these columns are not necessarily those of the publisher, his editors or staff. 


Corporal Punishment 


In December, 1961, PARENTS MAGAZINE 
published a reader's letter concerned with the 
caning of girls. This letter touched off a nation- 
wide controversy which did not subside until late 
in the Spring of 1962. PARENTS followed up 
with an objective and dispassionate article on 
Corporal Punishment by Professor John Cohen, 
whilst continuing to print an impressive selection 
of reader’s reactions to the thrashing and caning 
of children and teenagers. 

In PENTHOUSE Vol. 1 - No. 3, reader J. Hud- 
son, writing in reaction to R. E. L. Masters’ notes 
on the beating of girls in THE ANTI-SEX (Vol. 
1 - No. 2) has touched off a similar controversy. 
The following is a further representative selection 
of readers' views for and against the various 
points made in Hudson's letter: 


As a Consultant Psychologist I have followed 
your correspondence on corporal punish- 
ment with interest. But this is one aspect of 
the whole problem of the parent/child 
relationship and we need to see the entire 
thing in perspective. 

Your readers who have, with commend- 
able sincerity, come out against corporal 
punishment might regard as ammunition 
the case of a 19-year-old girl whose father 
and mother believed in this method of 
correction. Now she is engaged and shortly 
to marry. She cannot work up even moderate 
sexual excitement or response until her 
fiancé had her bend over and gave her 
six strokes with a belt or a stick. Matters 
came to a crisis when he refused categoric- 
ally to indulge this form of ritualism. But 
the root of the problem lies not in her 
parents' attitude to corporal punishment but 
in the unhealthy relationship with her 
parents. She remarked to her psychiatrist 
“Pm a thoroughly contemptible person. I 
need to be beaten. I wasn't beaten nearly 
enough when I was younger.” Such an 
attitude to herself could have only sprung 
from an unhealthy family life of which 
corporal punishment was merely one of 
many aspects. 

Mr Colin Maine (voL. 1 no. 6) MAY have 
hated his father anyway. The fact that his 
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father beat him is one manifestation of an 
appallingly neurotic relationship between 
father and son, for which his father was 
obviously to blame. 

The parent who regards corporal punish- 
ment a distasteful, but occasionally neces- 
sary job is probably a sincere parent who is 
making a good job of bringing up his 
children ; but I emphasize the word dis- 
tasteful. This is not the case in some of the 
incidents your readers relate. It is obvious 
that Mrs Jean Wincott's headmaster (VOL. 1 
NO. 6) enjoyed the process. Such a man is not 
fit to have charge of animals let alone young 
people. As for Mr Stephen Bumpstead, 
(VOL. 1 NO. 6) assuming I am wrong in my 
strong suspicion that he is using your columns 
to try and be funny (personally I am not in 
the least amused), he needs to take his con- 
siderable bulk to the nearest psychiatrist. The 
father mentioned by Mrs M. A. Allen (voL. 1 
NO. 6) is not mature enough to accept his 
daughter for what she, is and wants to beat 
her into being like the boys. One assumes 
he was beaten by prefects at his own school 
and is using his daughter to get even. 

Frankly I sympathize with the parents of 
Miss Edith J. (VOL. 1 No. 6) of Edinburgh. 
The discovery of their daughter's misbehav- 
iour was a devastating experience which 
seems to have upset their relationship with 
her. Miss J. should realize that her parents 
are human like herself. An unfortunate chain 
of events, with lack of understanding and 
proper communication on both sides, has 
drastically changed not only their relationship 
with her but also, it seems, with her brother. 
It is up to all members of the family to see 
that this upset is only temporary. 

I fail to see the necessity for the elaborate 
ceremony that seems to accompany the 
punishment in so many cases. Is it necessary 
to have the whole family witness the punish- 
ment? This also applies to the “ school 
tanning " cited by Fiona Campbell, (voL. 1 
NO. 6). This whole business suggests an im- 
maturity on the part of the parents or teachers 
concerned which makes them want to inflate 
their ego by wielding a stick. The parent 
or teacher who finds himself enjoying giving 
corporal punishment should, for his own sake 
and that of his charges, abandon the practice 
altogether. 

I am also rather disturbed at some of the 


reasons for beating. Coming in late or 
leaving one's room in a mess do not seem to 
me to justify this: My own father had a 
more effective way of dealing with coming 
in late. After repeated warnings I arrived 
home one night to find the door locked and 
the bell disconnected. A night in the garden 
shed followed inevitably by a streaming cold 
which prevented me going out at all for 
several nights soon showed me that my 
parents meant business. 

Let us also remember that there can be 
far crueller means of punishment than a 
straight-forward wallop. These means are on 
the whole far more difficult to remedy by 
legal processes but do infinitely more harm. 

Take for example the case of a girl caught 
misbehaving with her boy friend in his van. 
Her parents made her repeat in front of the 
family about half-a-dozen times "I am a 
slut. I am not fit company for decent 
people." For some weeks after that she was 
made to take her meals in a different room 
from the rest of the family and excluded 
from the family's social life. Helen J.'s 
discomfort lasted a few days. It took a 
course of psychotheraphy to reduce the 
emotional scars left on the girl I have just 
mentioned. 

I could cite the case of another girl. Her 
mother had a very difficult time giving birth 
to her. Whenever she misbehaved her 
mother would give her a lecture on “vvhat I 
went through when you came." This girl, 
now in her late twenties, has such deep- 
rooted guilt feelings and such an inordinate 
fear of pregnancy that it is touch and go 
whether her marriage can be saved. 

I know of a family who, if their two 
daughters misbehave, make them stay in and 
help with household duties. I hardly think 
it is desirable that two wives and mothers of 
the future should be brought up to associate 
household duties with punishment. 

Another case concerns a girl whose 
parents punished her by refusing to speak 
to her for anything up to a week. On one 
occasion, unable to stand it any longer, she 
drew out of the Post Office what she had 
saved of her pocket money and, as a peace 
offering, bought her father a 100 cigarettes 
and her mother a bunch of flowers. The 
flowers went into the dustbin and the 
cigarettes went into the fire. 

A very emotionally disturbed young man 
had a father (a company director) who, if 
his son's school work was not up to standard 
would subject him to veritable cross-examin- 
ation and then go through with him, item 
by item, what his education was costing. 
This young man is now conditioned against 
any form of intellectual exercise. Yet tests 
conclusively prove that he has an intellectual 
capacity well above average. His father is 
directly (I would go as far as to say crimin- 
ally) responsible for ruining what might have 
been a brilliant man. 

Another girl, aged 15, had been in trouble 
several times with her parents. In conversa- 
tion she remarked ۰] want to do something 
really useful with my life." Her father 
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commented “That'll be the day," and her 
mother laughed at her. That hurt her far 
more deeply than the hardest of physical 
blows. 

A most extreme case of cruelty relates to a 
girl of 15. Some years ago the lady next door 
was certified. When this girl's behaviour 
was unsatisfactory her mother would fre- 
quently tell her “If you don't mend your 
ways you'll be like Mrs X when you grow 
up." This girl now believes it. 

The law is fairly severe over cases of 
physical cruelty but the effects of other kinds 
of cruelty only come to light later in life. 
Nevertheless, six of the best would have been 
far less brutal in all these cases. 

Consultant Psychologist, 
London, S.W.15. 


I have read with interest all the opinions 
and experiences of your contributors on the 
question of the physical punishment of 
teenagers. 

Quite obviously most of the writers of 
these letters are sadistically minded and I 
would warn them that there always exists 
the danger of causing a masochistic trait to 
develop in the mind and character of those 
of their family whom they see fit to subject 
to this form of correction. 

I speak from experience because I have 
suffered from this masochist complex for 
nearly a quarter-of-a-century. The person 
responsible was an aunt of mine with whom 
I stayed for about three months when my 
mother was ill. I was 10 years old at the 
time and full of harmless mischief, as are 
most boys of that age, and I got on extremely 
well with my aunt. However, she would 
take advantage of the slightest misdemeanour 
and promptly administer a spanking with the 
palm of her hand. Several times a week I 
was subjected to these sessions but rarely 
were they painful. She quite obviously 
enjoyed the sight of my body squirming 
under her reprimanding hand and in time 
I began to look forward to them myself. 

Some of them were painful to a certain 
degree but not unbearably so. The first of 
these more severe spankings is still vivid in 
my memory. It began as a morning romp 
because I would not get up and ended with 
me across my aunt's lap, minus pyjama 
trousers, having my buttocks slapped. I 
was laughing and struggling at first but 
gradually the spanking increased in force 
until I could not help crying and yelling for 
my aunt to stop. She ignored my pleas and 
continued. Slowly the pain was replaced by 
a warm glow and a very highly pleasurable 
feeling. Another future masochist was born. 

The memory of that and other spankings 
I received have stayed with me all my life 
and although I am happily married and 
have never let my wife know of this complex 
of mine, I have, nevertheless, had to exercise 
all my will power to control the desire to be 
spanked. Although now in my mid-30s I 
still feel sexual stimulation when I read or 
hear the word “spank” and though I would 
never seek relief at the hands of a prostitute, 
I know only too well that if I ever came 
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across a sadistically-minded woman of any 
age who could derive pleasure herself from 
severely spanking or caning me, I would 
be unable to prevent myself from sub- 
mitting to her. I loathe myself for it but I 
just cannot overcome the abnormality. 

So, all well-meaning parents, guardians, 
teachers, etc., should stop to think when the 
hand or cane or hairbrush is poised above 
the bottom of the unfortunate miscreant and 
consider this saying: “Wield the rod and 
spoil the child." To my mind it is far more 
true. 

If one must spank, it should be carried 
out immediately, should be short and very 
vigorous, no more than six or 10 hard slaps 
or strokes applied, for I am convinced that 
prolonged spankings administered with 
normal force can, in many cases, result in 
pain becoming identified with pleasure. 

D. J. B., 
Allestree D., Derby. 


I have recently been given a copy of PENT- 
HOUSE Vol. 1, No. 5. Although it is rather 
late in the day I feel I must write in reference 
to your letters on the beating of girls. This 
case is not an opinion—it is fact. My twin 
sister and I have been subjected to many a 
beating in our childhood and I have felt no 
illwill towards my parents or any other 
person. Four years ago, however, when my 
sister was in her mid-teens and physically a 
woman, a friend of my father's complained 
of my sister's insolence towards his wife. 
My mother, who was in a state of ill-health, 
thought my sister should be punished. To 
my sister's acute pain and humiliation she 
was made to bend over a chair with her 
skirt raised to her waist and her pants and 
suspenders removed. She then was given a 
caning under the eyes of the couple. 

My mother realised her folly too late in 
the day. My sister, a very attractive girl, 
has recently told me that without the aid of 
masochism she cannot have sexual satis- 
faction and due to this she is afraid to 
become engaged as her marriage would be 
without meaning. 

I hope this factual case will help some 
people to see the light and cease this well- 
meant, but harmful, practice. Even in 
private I feel caning must have a bad effect 
on girls who are these days young women 
at 15. 

D. D. E., 
Hole, Cheshire. 


Fiona Campbell (PENTHOUSE FORUM VOL. 1 
NO. 6) must have a marvellous faculty for 
self deception if she thinks that her gener- 
ation grew up “healthy and unrepressed.” 

Unrepressed !—with its chortling obsession 
with toilet rolls and chamber pots and its 
lavatory jokes. Healthy!—with its maso- 
chistic wallowings in guilt and its drooling 
love of the whip and the noose. With its 
only ideals those of the Bingo Hall and the 
Betting Shop ; its only faith the shallow 
dogmatisms of the past. 

Miss Campbell says that her generation 
doesn't need drugs. No! it's too besotted 


with alcohol to bother with them. 
However today's younger generation turns 
out, Miss Campbell, one thing is certain—it 
can't possibly turn out sicker than yours. 
P. Drylie, 
Piercefield Place, 
Roath, Cardiff. 


I am surprised that no correspondent has 
yet mentioned the therapeutic value of 
moderate chastisement, well known to the 
ancients and to many masseurs and beauty 
specialists today. The best known treatment 
is the Finnish “Sauna” in which switches are 
used to stimulate the skin. 

Lassitude, flabbiness, spots and blemishes 
are mostly caused by sluggish circulation and 
jaded nerves. A brisk spanking helps to 
reduce superfluous tissue, stimulates the 
circulation and tones up the nervous 
system ; but for best results it must be 
applied to the bare skin. 

Ladies who cannot visit a Sauna need not 
despair—soap and water daily and a weekly 
spanking will just as surely bring them 
health, zest, a clear skin and a trim seat. An 
understanding husband or a girl friend will 
probably be happy to assist. 

It is no coincidence that well brought-up 
girls usually have the most charming 
bottoms ; and it will often be found that a 
particularly smart, vivacious and attractive 
woman is well acquainted with the back of 
the hairbrush. 

Iam now aged 46, with three children, and 
still 36-23-35. I run a home and also my 
own small business, and have abundant 
energy left for tennis, swimming and 
badminton and a full social life. The 
treatment may be a little painful, but the 
results are well worth it. 

M. E. F., 
Londonderry, N. Ireland. 


I may be able to throw further light on the 
sexual side of the caning of young girls. 

My husband, who reads your magazine 
with nauseating frequency, is in the habit of 
chastising our two daughters for the most 
minor infringements of his severe Scottish 
disciplinary code. 

The punishment takes the form of beating 
their naked buttocks with a Scottish fringed 
tawse. Whether or not this excites them I 
am unable to ascertain, even though I am 
forced to be a spectator, but the effect on 
my husband is disgusting. I am forced to 
accompany him to the master bedroom 
where he immediately satisfies the lust so 
obviously aroused in him by the beating of 
his own daughters. 

In spite of repeated pleas on my part that 
two girls of 17 and 19 are too old to punish 
in such a degrading manner he persists. It 
is my opinion that he does it entirely for 
the sexual stimulation he receives as he is 
now otherwise impotent. 

If you print this letter it may bring home 
to him the perverted nature of his actions. 

M. E. R. (Mrs), 
Crawley, Sussex. 
(continued on page 20) 
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It is quite true as Mr R. H. points out, in his 
forum letter (VOL 1, No 7), that girls are 
whipped in some London clubs as a spec- 
tacle for which men (and sometimes women) 
pay good money. But it is not the case that 
the girls do this voluntarily for the money. 
The girl who gets the main whipping is one 
who is guilty of some offence against the 
rules of her protector and is therefore due 
for a tanning anyway. It's killing two birds 
with one stone. The others get, say, £5, she 
gets not a penny. 

I have once been “it” (as we girls call it) at 
one of these sessions. I had poached on 
another girl's pitch and had a fight with her, 
so was going to cop it. There were about 
twenty men and two old cows to watch us. 
There were four other girls beside me and 
we were all dressed in short tunics like school 
girls. The women who acted as teacher gave 
us sums etc. One girl got spanked on her 
knickers for getting them wrong. Then I 
was accused of cheating and had to bend over 
the desk and got four strokes of the cane 
across my knickers. After that another girl 
got a bare bottom spanking. The men were 
getting excited by that time and were almost 
shouting for more. Then came the real piece 
of the afternoon, what they had really come 
to see. The “teacher” checked my book and 
said they were all wrong. She called me a 
lazy, cheating little madame and said she'd 
have me taught a lesson and a girl was sent 
for the “headmaster”. He was my protector 
of course and when he arrived I had to strip 
completely and touch my toes and got 18 
strokes across my bare rump in full view of 
everyone. It was all done as slowly as possible 
with lots of talk about what a wicked girl I 
was to make it spin out. He got a yell out of 
me at every stroke after the first two or three 
and I thought I would collapse on the floor 
but managed not to. I had been warned 
before that if I did I would be tied across a 
desk for the punishment to begin all over 
again. It was ten days before I could work 
again but I was the only loser—he had 
easily covered his cut from what I would 
have earned from the money the customers 
paid. 

Lilian B. 
London, ۰ 


Homosexuality 


I had the pleasure of reading your article 
*Homosexuality" in PENTHOUSE a few days 
ago, albeit, too briefly, (the magazine was 
borrowed);but I derived fromit not only useful 
knowledge, but a sense of your understand- 
ing for homosexuals and homosexuality. It 
is this latter aspect of your capabilities which 
I wish to “prey” upon. 

It has been just over a year since I admitted 
to myself that I was a homosexual (I am 
19) and about four years since I first thought 
that my reactions to young ladies were not 
comparable with those of my young ac- 
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quaintances. Thus began a battle with my 
intensifying of attraction for my fellow men 
(or boys), which was only stamped out with 
my reading of “Queer People, the truth 
about homosexuals" of Christopher Plum- 
mer. This was followed by a relief so un- 
believable, that I thought I would die if I 
didn't tell somebody that homosexuals 
weren't pigs, the lowest form of humanity, or 
a sin against God, and that I was more than 
unashamed to be a member of such a 
weight-bearing, though diffused, society. It 
was during this time that I began to seriously 
read books on sex psychology, and, naturally, 
predominantly on homosexuality. When I 
left school I went to Catering college for two 
years, worked for some time, and have been 
in France for 10 months. For some time I 
thought of a club I would open, in England, 
especially for homosexuals, but a well- 
known place, which normal people could 
visit, and where young men or girls 
worried about their condition could seek 
advice. Lectures could be held, and educa- 
tion of the public could commence, however 
difficult and unwilling they might appear, I 
thought reason and truth would make them 
see sense. 

Now I am discontent with my profession 
which has never pleased me to serve, and I 
wish to give my help more directly to those 
who might be grateful for any assistance or 
advice at all. It is to this end that I seek your 
advice. I have read of the Homosexual Law 
Society which, I believe, may be the first 
step to creating something on the lines of an 
*Anonymous" association which could in- 
corporate those factors I mentioned above, 
and which I would be honoured to serve. 

I have made the decision, but I have yet to 
learn how I may put it to use. I do not have 
the address of the H.L.S. with me, and I 
cannot know which qualifications would be 
demanded of me. I could work in the clubs 
of Holland and Sweden (in the role of 
catering) and gain invaluable knowledge of 
the way they treat their homosexual com- 
munities, and how their ideas could be man- 
ipulated to blend in with English societies. 

Please advise me. I will be ever-grateful. 

Richard E. 
Sussex. 


This letter brings home with some clarity the 
need for a revision of the laws with regard to 
homosexuality, and for the implementation of 
the Wolfenden Proposals. 

The writer is 19, and is obviously well aware 
of his sexual orientation. Moreover, even at 
15 he knew his reaction to the opposite sex 
was certainly not that of his male friends. It 
is, moreover implicit in his letter that his 
preference for his own sex is natural, and not 
induced by others (though of course, even if it 
had been induced, this would merely indicate 
the awakening of a latent homosexuality, 
which would have been liable to emerge at any 
time later in life—and if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, after marriage, with possibly tragic 
results.) 

It seems that our present laws are going to 
drive him to live abroad. This is a pity. But 


as he seems intent to lead his own life according 
to his own needs, such a step may well be the 
wisest one. That is for him to decide, with care 
and reflection. 

Being young he is idealistic and eager— 
virtues which can be dangerous at any age, 
but especially in the young. He might well be 
advised to study and reflect more, before he 
offers to carry the torch ignited by his 
crusading spirit. 

The address he asks for is that of: 

The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 

32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.1. (Tel. REGent 5588) 
and the Secretary's name is Anthony Grey. I 
think he will find them pleased to supply 
literature and enlightened advice. 

AHW 


In his apologia of Homosexuality, Mr Alan 
Hull Walton says that the “homosexual 
always seeks the mature male". In the same 
article he cites Andre Gide as a “Disting- 
uished homosexual”. It is quite obvious from 
“Si le grain ne meurt", *l'Immoraliste", etc. 
that Gide was primarily attracted by youths 
in the age range from 12-20. A considerable 
number of so-called homosexuals are prim- 
arily attracted by this teen-age group, and so 
were the ancient Greeks—Alexis in Mary 
Renault's “Last of the Wine" was about 15 
when he was being wooed. It is this age 
group which is most attractive to the male 
inhabitants of Richard Burton's 6 
Zone"—Pathans, Sikhs, Arabs, etc. I should 
be interested to know how Mr Walton 
classifies all these people, for the psycho- 
sexual infantilists are addicted to “little” 
(under 14) boys, not adolescents. 

* Tim" 

Oxford 


In reply to “Tim” of Oxford, I would repeat 
my statement to the effect that the homosexual 
always seeks the mature male. The average 
male may be said to be sexually mature 
from between the ages of 18 and 20 (though 
there are exceptions both ways). 

Gide is an unusual case, and ““discovered” 
his proclivities, as it were, in North Africa, 
where homosexual intercourse with young 
boys (and trained boy prostitutes) was a very 
common practice, being indulged in even by 
men who could not (at least from their 
psychological orientation) be termed true 
homosexuals. The boys, also, were by no 
means always truly homosexual, but had simply 
been brought up and trained as male pros- 
titutes. It is said that quite a number of our 
own (but rather older) male prostitutes are 
actually not homosexual, but capitalize on 
their good looks to make a reasonably 
profitable living (especially in the U.S.A.). 

Be this as it may, Gide's arguments in favour 
of homosexuality are reasonable enough, and 
hold water, whatever age group they may be 
applied to—and I think they are usually 
applied to those who have matured and at- 
tained years of discretion. I speak especially 
of Corydon and the Journals; and feel, that 
while he may have had a tendency in his own 

(continued on page 68) 
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“Task you— is this a business? 


You got it, you sell it, 


you still got it." 
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"Look, Roberta. So what if he likes unnatural acts? 
It's perfectly natural." 


“Sharon, this fine gentleman wants to whip you. Tell me ۰ . 
you did something bad, maybe ?" 


“Saturday is our biggest night!" 


“So they call you a lesbian? So what's to cry about? Listen, 
I'm an immigrant myself." 
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“Sometimes I think I should give the girls for free and 
sell the chicken soup." 


"For three pounds, you were expecting maybe Gina 
Lollabrigistein ?” 


“Sure we're integrated—Orthodox, Conservative and Re- 
formed." 


“That’s funny, you don't look Jewish!" 
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This is a demolition job on the 
cult of the four-wheel tearaway. 
If your car is the kind that 
makes you feel a cissy you'll love 
it. But if you like to take racing 
seriously you may blow a 

gasket. 


NE OF THE MALE PLOYS LEAST LIKELY TO 

succeed, and least deserving to succeed, 
is the dressing up of an inoffensive runabout 
in imitation of a racing car. You know, lots 
of extra gauges, strips of daft checkered 
tape, a wooden steering wheel, and special 
"tuned" (ie. noisier) exhausts. It never 
makes much difference to the car, but it 
does make a difference to the driver. He 
identifies himself as a spiritual cousin of 
Stirling Moss and John Surtees, a chap of 
redoubtable reflexes, who—but for the 
difficulty of getting time off from his pencil- 
pushing job behind an insurance desk— 
might well be drifting coolly round Silver- 
stone. 

Girls invited to ride with him are supposed 
to take one look at the checkered tape and 
the wooden steering wheel, and appreciate 
that they're in the company of virility. As 
they thrill to the snarl of his gear changes, 
the least that is expected of them is to 
recognize that here is a man apart, one who 
knows the real thing from the mass-market 
compromise. 

It's an approach that seems to me to be 
doubly misconceived. In the first place, how 
many girls are even going to notice the 
steering wheel, or recognize that it's like 
the ones in racirig cars? They may think 
the checkered tape is pretty, but the chances 
are they've seen little rolls of it in the super- 
market and they probably think it's for 
sticking up parcels. Even if they do get the 
racing message, why should it impress them, 
when they happen to know that every day 
from 9.0 to 5.30 he's tied up in his insurance 
office? Only a man who dates morons can 
expect to make any mileage out of gimmicks 
like that. 

In the second place, where does he get the 
idea that racing is the real thing, and why 
would anyone want a car to be like a racing 
car? It's true that racing cars go fast, but 
only on special circuits with no traffic lights 
and nothing coming in the opposite direc- 
tion. It's true they mop up sharp corners, 
but only by deliberately skidding in a way 
that would be prosecuted as dangerous 
driving on a public road. Talking of which, 
you only have to keep your eyes on the news 
columns to observe how often these wizards 
of the track end up in trouble. They break 
speed limits, overtake in the wrong places 
and get copped for just the same boobs 
as you and I. Remember Mike Hawthorn, 
who zoomed his Jaguar off a clear road 
into a fatal pile-up with a tree? He was the 
world champion. 


Then there's Jim Clark, another world 
champion, about whom his business adviser, 
Mr John Stephenson, tells an admiring story. 
It seems they were batting along in a saloon, 
he and Jim, on a wet frosty day. They were 
doing about 90 when a tight downhill left- 
hand bend loomed. A perilous moment. 
The back began to slide. Our hero, imper- 
turbable, gave an expert twitch to his steer- 
ing wheel, and seconds later they were safely 
round the corner. Jim had only a clipped 
comment : “Wee bit slippery back there." 

The story certainly demonstrates Jim 
Clark's nonchalance and skill, but it leaves 
me heavy with relief that I wasn't coming 
round the corner the other way. I also 
believe it's not a story a girl is likely to 
appreciate, especially if you tell it with any 
hint that it's the sort of thing you might 
attempt with her aboard. 

Daredevilry is all very brave, but it carries 
more conviction when there's some purpose 
to it. A test pilot takes a useful risk. He 
finds out the hard way whether a plane will 
fly. But motor racing is only a spectacle. 
It compares best with the wall of death, a 
similar stunt on a smaller scale. Nobody 
would suggest that the wall of death is 
anything but a show, let alone that it has 
the slightest effect on motorcycle design. 
The same applies to motor racing and 
progress in car design. Mr Alec Issigonis, 
of Mini fame, goes further: he says racing 
designers *'get their ideas from the car park.” 

This wasn't so in the early days. The 
Edwardian racing car and the Edwardian 
sports car were near enough the same thing. 
Today the competition sports.car is little 
more than a racing car in disguise, and the 
racing car itself has no more in common 
with a private car than a lorry has. The 
modern racing car is a specialist sideline, 
good for nothing but racing. This is the 
way it has been since at least World War I. 
It's a car with no room in it for anything 
but the driver and the engine and the fuel 
tanks. There are no doors, no top, no 
windows. So how can a racing car affect 
the design of saloon bodies, let alone inspire 
such practical devices as windscreen wipers 
and washers, or the four-headlamp system, 
or the flashing direction indicator ? 

You aren't going to find a way to stow 
more luggage by studying the entrants for 
the Grand Prix de Monaco. And you 
won't find any racing engineers working 
on the problem of how to make doors shut 
without slamming, or how to stop windows 

(continued on page 30) 
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ILLUSTRATION: STOKES/COMMON 


by Walter Harris 


" He shrieked against the moon as he felt 
a myriad wraith-like lips plucking his 
SE. Lu 


TOP A STARK AND RUMPLED MOUNTAIN IN 

Southern Spain lived Don José del Fuego, 
black-haired at 60, vigorous and mad. His house 
had the reek of generations, the souls of his ancestors 
seemed to have stained the stones with bleak 
memories, melded by the years and sealed by the 
shrill perpetual plaint of the mindless wind. 

The wind blew all the year round, in summer 
giving no relief, for it merely reflected the heat of 
the skies, in the winter alive with gleeful hate. It 
was no wonder that Don José was mad, but his 
madness was a restrained thing, carefully nurtured. 

The house had ramparts and a wild and lunar 
view, being more akin to the clouds than the land. 
Don José stood for hours staring at the far horizon 
and dreaming, sun-lulled, passive, the madness 
gently fermenting. When the sun flared into deep 
orange and began to go down like a foundering 
ship, Don José would shiver and see the blood pour 
down the sky, flood the plain like lava, coursing 
thickly down the mountain, all life submerged. 

This dream of blood down the mountain did not 
fade when the sun died, but persisted and grew ; 
the servants went about in twos, like policemen, 
afraid to enter the master's company singly. 

Don José, however, confused loneliness with 
majesty, and majesty with despotism, so that at last 
he was completely alone save for his dream. 

One evening, at sunset, Don José saw a glisten, 
a droplet of blood in the near distance. He grew 
excited and curious, strained his eyes, saw eventually 
a mule with a man on its back approaching. 

"Good evening." The man dismounted, a poor 
travelling Priest, face ridged like the mountain, body 
clad in brown robe. 

“You are welcome to my house," as the sun left 
the sky. 

The Priest looked about him, expecting to find a 
chink in the solitude, but there was none. Don José 
ushered him inside, seated [continued overleaf 
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him in the immense stone-flagged reception 
hall, brought him bread, cheese and wine. 


“You have given up all you had to 
follow the Lord?" asked the Priest tenta- 
tively, his voice echoing in a silence infringed 
only by the wind. 

Don José laughed. "I have given up 
nothing. I have all I want." 

“Then you are a man richly blessed.” 

“Perhaps,” said Don José, glaring like a 
wolf, black eyes almost yellow in the lamp- 
light, tensely leaning forward. “Tell me, 
Father, have you ever felt the desire to 
break a Commandment ?” 

The Priest sat very still. 
mandment, my son ?" 

“The seventh, Father." 

The Priest aware of danger concentrated 
on celestial solace, his God a blanket all 
about him, a holy womb, warm and protect- 
ing and proof against all dangers. The womb 
was faith, faith in his invincibility, faith in 
his ability to offer compassion even to the 
most menacing. 

"No, my son. I have been guilty of 
desiring to break many of the Command- 
ments, to steal when I was hungry, to covet 
my neighbour's wife in the days when the 
sap ran fast in me as in the trees in spring- 
time, to dislike my neighbour rather than 
love him if he was unlikeable, instead of 
seeking to convert him with the example of 
love, but I have never wanted to kill." He 
stared benignly at Don José; he was no 
longer afraid, he was ashamed of his fear 
when he knew that he possessed the love of 
God. 

“T have never killed, but I have wanted to 
kill." 

*God is in you, my son, or you would 
have yielded to the temptation." But whom 
could he have killed, alone on the mountain, 
perpetual evening of the spirit on the brightest 
day? 

"You think that it is God who has 
prevented me from yielding to the tempta- 
tion he has bestowed upon me? Then why 
bestow it ?” 

"God did not bestow this temptation," 
said the Priest, affronted. “You are con- 
fusing God and Satan." 

“Did God not create Satan? Did He not 
expel the angel from Heaven when He fell 
from Grace ?” 

"You are guilty of false premises, my 
son," said the Priest, wary now as he 
embarked on his game of Jesuitical chess, 
wary that he might win it by argument but 
lose it by force. Don José was powerful ; 
but God would protect himself, a humble 
Priest. If God saw fit, he thought, but the 
ways of God—supposing that he were 
destined to be a sacrifice, the bleating bait 
to lure some cardinal sin into a Holy trap ? 

He must compose himself, exert the 
influence of God, fight the forces of darkness 
which evidently reigned strongly in the man 
opposite him. 

"[ relieve my temptation." 

"You must repent. I will hear, if you 
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wish, your confession." 

“You have heard it, Father." It was the 
first time he had said Father, thought the 
Priest ; there was hope of expelling the 
forces of Satan. ““Father,” Don José said 
again, then beginning to laugh, ** parricide. 
Parricide.” 

“Come, confess.” 

“I have—the only confession I have to 
make is that I have always wished to kill. 
I still do. I must confess, Father, that I 
wish to kill—you.” 

Now, thought the Priest, what do I do? 
Dash the wine in his face and run—how 
could you think of behaving so ignobly 7 
Where is your faith, and think of the dignity 
of the cloth. You are a man of reason, a 
man of God— 

“What do you think of that, Father ?" 

“I should wish to forgive you.” 

“But would you forgive me? Would not 
your last thoughts be of vengeance ?" 

“I should hope that they would be of 
God, a last prayer to him on your behalf." 

“This is noble in you. I wish to kill and 
you wish to forgive." 

“Do not place your soul in jeopardy even 
by contemplating a mortal sin." 

“Should I burn in hell forever if I killed 
you ?” 

The Priest eyed his vvine. 
vvilled it.” 

“But if you forgave me, if with your last 
conscious thought you forgave me, surely 
he vvould not vvill it?” The Priest hesitated. 
“Come,” said Don José very softly, “you 
priests are alvvays so self-assured. God”s 
voice on Earth, purveyors of hell-fire and 
damnation, or Paradise and God's smile. 
You speak always of God's will as though 
it were yours, you are His agents, His bailiffs, 
guarding His terrestrial interests. Now you 
are quiet, uncertain. Speak, Father." 

*God is the Apex of Creation, and we 
are his interpreters. Being human, some 
of us are nobler, some frailer, than others. 
Some of us are venal, most of us strive for 
incorruptibility. Knowing our own limita- 
tions, being made constantly aware of them, 
we try to overcome them. We feel com- 
passion rather than condemnation, under- 
standing rather than ignorance, we would 
rather purify a soul than let it remain 
steeped in squalor." 

*Ah, you sound most saintly. But you 
have not answered my question. Would 
God take notice of you if your last wish 
was to forgive me ?" 

“God made me. He made you. If He 
wished to avenge me upon you, He would 
no doubt do so. But as His creature, and 
custodian of my own life in the earthly 
sanctuary, I have no doubt that my plea on 
your behalf would be heeded.” 

* And supposing you were unable to for- 
give me?" asked Don José in the voice 
of a spider on a rock. 

“Then God forgive me," murmured the 
Priest. 

“And me?” 


“If God so 


The Priest said nothing. Don José leant 
forward ; against his will, subconsciously 
the Priest did the same, until their faces were 
only a foot apart. Don José's mouth opened 
slowly, so that the Priest could see the 
saliva glistening on the garlic-scented teeth. 

“Interesting to find out,” he said, “whether 
the Priest is capable of that ultimate for- 
giveness. And whether God would yield to 
its influence." 

“Whether I forgave you or not at the last, 
you would never be able to tell." 

*Your hand would not flicker in a final 
blessing, your mouth not convulse to frame 
an ultimate Te Deum ?" 

“If,” said the Priest, “you were to relin- 
quish your desire to kill, I would have no 
need to forgive." 

*And then neither of us would have 
learned anything." 

“Such knowledge is not essential," the 
Priest said wryly. 

“It would enhance our knowledge of God 
and of ourselves.” 

“In your case it might enhance your 
knowledge of the devil." 

“Let it pass," Don José said, relaxing. 
“Let us proceed to our chambers. I will 
lead you.” 

“1 had better be on my way." 

Don José turned and smiled. “Your way, 
Father? The nearest village is 30 kilo- 
metres from here. And it is a wild night. 
Have faith, Father." 

The Priest followed slowly. God give me 
faith and protect me, he murmured, his 
prayer an inner murmur in the long and 
draughty corridor, Don Jose's killer's back, 
narrow and taut and purposeful, preceding 
him, torches in brackets presiding over 
almost audible pools of shadow, seeking to 
suck him into oblivion. 

The Priest abruptly paused, he fell to his 
knees. Don José turned. “God forgive me, 
Father," prayed the Priest aloud. “God 
forgive me.” 

“You seem appalled, Father.” 

Shakily, the Priest staggered to his feet. 
“For the first time,” he mouthed, “for the 
first time in my life—" 

“Yes, Father?" Silkily, voice streaming 
like slow fire from the sconces. 

“1 shared your temptation." 
stared at the heavy torch. 

“You wish to forestall me?" Don José 
started to laugh. “I wonder if I should have 
forgiven you." He laughed more fervently, 
body shaking. “I wonder if God would have 
taken notice of what 7 wished !” 

The Priest was unable to speak, fear and 
a vast, engulfing shàme stained his con- 
science. He entered his room, shut the door 
and fell on his bed, weeping. He wept until 
almost asleep. Then he knelt on the hard 
floor and prayed. 

He was asleep on his knees when Don 
José entered the room. Don José smiled at 
the sight of the brown-robed figure, humility 
on a flagstone, simple messenger of the most 
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Racing Improves the Ad 


(continued from page 25) 


from misting up, or how to avoid topping 
up the radiator. A whole area of car design 
simply doesn't come into the racing picture. 

Even the engine side, which might be 
expected to pioneer new sources of power, 
contributes nothing. The Coventry Climax 
engine, which powered the  victorious 
Formula 1 Lotuses and Coopers for so long, 
wasn't a racing design. It was a firepump 
engine. The Ford engine that powered 
Clark's winning car at Indianapolis was 
derived from production vee-eights. In 
world land speed record-breaking attempts, 
like Donald Campbell’s anti-climactic cavort- 
ings in Australia, the power has invariably 
been supplied by aero engines since the late 
1920s. This is not the same thing as motor 
racing, of course, but I mention it because 
it's equally futile from the point of view of 
technical benefits. 

Of the many important improvements 
made to motorcars during the last 40 years 
I know of none in which the motive for the 
design, or the practical development of the 
design, owes anything to racing. 

To the ordinary customer probably the 
most important single advance has been the 
elimination of the wearisome clutch-and- 
gearchange operation with automatic trans- 
mission. This invention, introduced by 
Oldsmobile in late 1938, was made in the 
General Motors research workshops by Earl 
Thompson. He was also the man who in- 
vented synchromesh, introduced by Cadillac 
in 1928. Radical refinements have been made 
to the original Hydra-Matic concept since 
1938, many owed to an inventor named 
Howard Simpson, who died in 1963—his 
patents cover not only the latest Hydra- 
matics, but the Chrysler Torqueflite, the 
Ford automatic transmissions, and Mercedes 
as well. When you consider that gear- 
changing is a crucial skill in driving a racing 
car, it seems curious that racing has been a 
mere spectator in all this. 

Next to automatic gears, the most dramatic 
difference to driving a car comes from power 
steering, an advance which nobody who has 
experienced it would ever wish to be with- 
out. Naturally this had nothing to do with 
racing, because the problem doesn't exist 
there. A racing car is so light, being a mere 
single-seater, that the steering effort is in- 
significant. If the automobile world had 
waited for racing to come up with an 
answer drivers would still be wrestling with 
the wheel and growing red in the face during 
prolonged parking manoeuvres. Fortunately 
Harry Vickers and Francis Davis, two 
American inventors, didn't wait. Now the 
advantages of hydraulic power steering are 
becoming so widely recognized that it is 
spreading to medium-size and smaller cars. 

Here are some other important advances 
in motor-car engineering, with their origins. 
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The hydraulic valve-lifter : a simple device 
that eliminates tappet noise and adjustment, 
and is used by the majority of refined cars 
like Mercedes and Rolls. It was introduced 
by Cadillac as long ago as 1929 and has 
been ignored by racing designers because 
it becomes unsatisfactory at peak competition 
revs. This snag appears to be on the way out 
in the new Pontiac o.h.c. six. 

The alternator: a charging device that 
outdates the conventional generator and has 
the advantage of keeping the battery charged 
even at idling speeds. This one was developed 
by the AC-Delco division of General 
Motors. 

Tubeless tyres: a convenience and an 
economy to car owners, but of little benefit 
to racing, where tubes still prevail. Intro- 
duced by Goodrich. 

The limited-slip differential : growing in 
popularity since it cuts the chances of 
having a wheel spin in the wet or of getting 
bogged down in soft ground. If one wheel 
spins it diverts power to the wheel that 
grips. Now made under licence in England, 
it was a Dana patent when introduced by 
Packard in 1955. Pegaso had one earlier. 

Going back further, we have the indispens- 
able vacuum and centrifugal spark advance 
(Chrysler 1931), the automatic choke (Olds- 
mobile 1932), the electric self-starter 
(Cadillac 1912), and hydraulic brakes 
(Lockheed 1917). It’s impossible to imagine 
modern cars without these, and they were 
all launched by firms not involved in racing. 
So was the Citroén hydro-pneumatic ride 
and the later Moulton hydrolastic suspen- 
sion system. 

Reverting to brakes, motoring corres- 
pondents get excited about disc brakes, 
which they’re forever citing as examples of 
the fancied phenomenon they describe as 
“racing improves the breed." Their point is 
that Jaguar adopted disc brakes following 
their success with them at Le Mans in 1953. 
The example has a fatal weakness. Citroén 
fitted disc brakes of their own as standard on 
the original DS19 without having gone in 
for racing at all. The DS came out in 1955, 
which was before any British make, except 
Jaguar, adopted discs. Even Jaguar only 
fitted them to the D-type, a small-production 
version of the Le Mans cars. There is also 
the little matter of the Crosley, an American 
runabout, which went out of production in 
1952. The Crosley had been fitting Good- 
year-Hawley calliper disc brakes since the 
late 1940s. 

The explanation. is that disc brakes are 
not owed either to racing or to motor-car 
engineering at all. They were developed 
mainly for the aircraft industry. Their 
translation to cars was undertaken by many 
manufacturers, with varying success. The 
interesting point is why they suddenly 
swept the car industry, since the best drum 
brakes are about as effective and wear 
longer. There is such a thing as fashion in 
engineering which does more to explain 
these mysteries than any amount of triumphs 
in the pits. 

It was fashion that inspired the world- 


wide move to dual exhausts in the 1950s, an 
instructive story for upholders of the track. 
It began in the U.S. where the sports-car 
magazines managed to whip up enthusiasm 
among the young for the competition trap- 
pings. Accessory manufacturers responded 
with fast-selling bolt-on conversions. To 
keep up, the Detroit firms were soon com- 
plicating their cars with dual exhaust and 
silencer systems, one to each bank of the 
vee-eights. The theory was that dual 
exhausts permitted better “breathing,” with 
benefits in performance and/or fuel con- 
sumption. The theory was right as far as it 
went, though possibly the styling neatness 
of two exhaust outlets attracted Detroit 
equally. Where the enthusiasts had got 
mixed up was in supposing that what was 
useful in competition would be useful in a 
car that goes shopping. 

In competition, an advantage of fractions 
of a second is worth thinking about, and 
that's what you get from dual exhausts. 
What you also get is a bill for a new exhaust 
pipe and silencer, because the tubes rust 
faster than the old single through running 
at a lower temperature. So you spend far 
more on replacements than you can save on 
fuel. Chrysler were the first to see the folly 
of this. Back came the single exhaust, and 
bang went another exhibit for “racing 
improves the breed." 

All that racing improves is the ad. It 
survives because the oil and petrol com- 
panies find it helps them to sell oil and 
petrol. “First, second and third at Spa, and 
all fuelled by Panther Petroleum!” (who 
gave them the stuff free out of the publicity 
budget). "Let your engine have the oil the 
world-famous driver recommends : Super 
Sludge!” (he recommends it because he's on 
the payroll). I'm not saying there's anything 
wrong with this, just that it has nothing to 
do with putting better cars in the show- 
rooms. 

Automobile progress is concerned with 
making cars cheaper to build, more com- 
fortable to use, more reliable, easier to 
drive, safer, silenter, longer lasting, and less 
troublesome. Speed has little to do with it, 
especially as the potential already com- 
fortably exceeds legal limits in many 
countries. The advances depend on imagin- 
ative inventors and development engineers. 
The prototypes are tested, not on the cir- 
cuits, but on the manufacturers! private 
proving tracks. When manufacturers take 
up racing they do it for the publicity, not 
for the technology. They pack it in as soon 
as they've got their message across, just as 
Jaguar and Mercedes did. 

So it's no use trying to camouflage a 
boyish passion for speed and noise with 
hopeful references to the engineering bene- 
fits. There aren't any. If a man has to deck 
out his car with fancy bits and pieces that 
belong to racing he should be man enough 
to admit why he does it: because he finds 
racing more exciting to dream about than 
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s a hard day's trek from the grandeur that was 
Rome to the pop glory of Chelsea's Kings Road]/continued 
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but peripatetic PET-OF-THE-MONTH, 19 year old, Italian born and bred, Giovanna 
Podesta has made the scene at S. W.3. Temporarily ensconced in a charming Chelsea 
cottage overlooking the Thames, our sadly ephemeral Pet talks of “one day soon” 
returning to Italy. “I don't want to go back,” says she, “not at once, not until I have 
lived a little bit more in London." 

Giovanna has really opened her latin heart to the hip and the square alike of Chel- 
sea's myriad offerings and the natives of West London have reciprocated with a wel- 
come not usually accorded to those from foreign shores. “I have so many friends, so 
many boys, so many girls. In London if you are liked they cannot do enough for you. 
Everyone has been so good to me. A friend has let me have his cottage for as long as I 
wish to stay. He is a friend of my father's, of course—a surgeon; my father is a 
businessman in Rome but he is not stuffy like most successful Romans. He allowed 
me to come to England for my 19th birthday. He understands. He collects 
paintings and plays tennis. We have a beautiful Chirico in our lounge—a meta- 
physical Chirico and many drawings by Salvadore Dali, Fini and Ernst." 

In the classic manner of Kiki, the legendary darling of Paris in the twenties, 
Giovanna tempers her 38-24-36 personal magnetism with a sharp, discerning 
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brain and a quixotic style of living all her 
own. “I do not sleep unless I am tired—I 
eat when I am hungry; I read and I learn 
and I absorb as much as life can offer me. 
I could read and write English when I 
was seven years old. We had an English 
nanny—very snob for Italy. We loved her 
very much but she died when I was 14. I 
have many boyfriends in Rome but no 
lovers. I am too young for such serious 
things and love is so serious. One can 
have the experience of love without 
committing the heart or the mind. Every 
action that one makes, every experience, 
contributes something valuable to the 
character—and by now I think I am a 
very well-rounded person . . ." This 
double entendre is humorously offered 
and delivered with a kind of expert 
regard for timing that would have pleased 
a Jack Benny. 

Like most attractive young girls on the 
Chelsea scene, Giovanna has a pre- 
dilection for countering convention at 
every turn . . . extravagant clothes, bare 
feet (indoors), hair in controlled disarray. 
Possibly the most constructive expression 
of her individuality was her willingness 
to pose for PENTHOUSE. 

“If I am a rebel I’m only a little bit of 
a rebel—I have a definite personality 
but I am not militant. I posed for PENT- 
HOUSE because the idea appealed to me. I 
am very much a woman—I enjoy being 
admired.” 
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ATOM AND EVE 


by GUCCIONE 


ARE You AWARE, MISS PERRIMAN, THAT EVEN THAT TIME IS SLOWLY, METHODICALLY 
MENT 


S WE TAL ۹ SEEPING ۸۸۷۸۷ FROM MO 
AS WE TALK A FINGER, SOMEWHERE, کا‎ POISED TROUBLED MDMEUT. —THE FINGER 


ON THE BUTTON OF DESTRUCTION 2 SEARCHING —— 
/ 


ENE 


THAT ALL LIFE HANGS DESPERATELY THINK OF If, MISS PERRIMAN, OF PROMISE 


l UNFULLFILLED OF THIRSIS UNQUENCHE D, 
DATING .” MOMEMT TO MOMENT TIME, MISS 
MS PERRIMAN TIME ELUDES كا‎ 


1 VERY MUCH DOUBT Yes, DOUBT, ۲ ¡MEN USED TO ^ s 

EVEN NOW, MISS PERRIMAN EVEN NOW WILL ١ CALL If SEDUCTION, ` 

WE HAVE TIME TO REACH MY FLAT__WE— ' TODAY WE CALL If 
( CAN — ONLY —TRY— ‚_ ROCKET RAT TLE 
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There once was a monarch of Spain 
Who was terribly haughty and vain 
For each woman he chose 

He'd look down his nose 

And have them with sighs of disdain. 


V V V 


There once was a young man named Greer 
Who read Harpers and Vogue with a leer 
Till he had such a passion 

For feminine fashion 

That he knitted a snood for his rear. 


V V V 


An Eskimo buck name of Zubba 

Had a passion for nibbling on blubber 
But the pride of his life 

Were the breasts of his wife 

One real and one India-rubber. 


Y 


There was a young man named Ignatius 
Who lived in a garret quite spacious 
When he went to his auntie's 

He always wore panties 

But alone in his bedroom — good gracious ! 


Y V V 
A golfer named Sandy Mac Farr 
Went to bed with a Hollywood star 
At the sight of her nude 


Said, ‘Don’t think me rude 
But I c'n no muk this one in par. 


V V V 


There was a young lady named Smith 
Whose virtue was largely a myth 

She said, ‘Try as I can 

I can't find a man 

Whom it's fun to be virtuous with. 


V V 


Said an uncommonly sweet girl named Dunn 
Dating sailors should be lots of fun 

But she came home in the nude 

Not only stewed but tattooed 

With lewd pictures and verses from Byron. 
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A Parable In One Act by Norman Thaddeus Vane 


CIENCE IS MOVING AHEAD SO RAPIDLY THAT 

we will soon need new laws to evaluate its 
technical achievements. Five years ago 
Dr Daniele Petrucci at No. 3 Via Dei Ruini 
in Bologna, Italy, created an artificial glass 
womb in which an embryo lived for 59 days. 
An outraged population demanded that the 
doctor, a good Catholic, curtail his experi- 
ment, which he did. Had he not been inter- 
fered with there is no telling how far Petrucci 
would have gone, perhaps all the way. 

Two Americans, Dr John Rock of Harvard, 
and Dr Landrum Shettles of Columbia- 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York have 
grown embryos in glass as well. Where will 
it all end? 


(SCENE : A Family Court, Judge Higgins 
presiding. Before him stands a small petulant 
child, Arthur Johnson, age 7. Behind Arthur 
are his parents, Mr and Mrs Johnson, a 
Mr Fuller and Court Counsel.) 
JUDGE HIGGINS 
(Banging his gavel. The case of Johnson 
and Johnson and Fuller; all three are 
litigants claiming possession of the seven- 
year-old child, Arthur Johnson, who stands 
before the court—or would you rather sit 
on my desk, Arthur? If you like, you can 
even play with my gavel. 
ARTHUR 
Alright. (He sits on the Judge's desk, picks 
up the gavel, bangs the desk, laughs malici- 
ously.) 
MRS JOHNSON 
Now you behave yourself, Arthur! 
(Arthur sulks.) 
JUDGE 
That's a good boy. Now then, it is the 
court's problem to ascertain who is legally 
entitled to Arthur, the object of custody 
proceedings between Mr and Mrs Johnson 
or Mr Fuller who also claims visiting rights 
to the child, temporarily in the mother's 
possession. 
MR JOHNSON 
I only want to see my son twice a week. 
MRS JOHNSON 
Over my dead body! 
JUDGE 
Uh, Counsel, Mr Johnson is the father of 
the child, isn't he ? 


COUNSEL 
Well, it seems— 
MRS JOHNSON 
(Interrupting.) No, he ain't the father— 
Arthur was conceived by artificial in- 
semination. 
MR JOHNSON 
I supported Arthur since his birth and 
legally am the child's father. 
COUNSEL 
Your Honour, on the child's birth certificate 
it says the father was anonymous. 
MR FULLER 
My name is not anonymous, it is Mr Walter 
Fuller, and I live on East 65th Street. 
JUDGE 
I see, the point here being made is that the 
real father of the child is the donor of the 
original semen. 
MRS JOHNSON 
For seven years he was anonymous, and then 
two months ago this Mr Fuller shows up 
making all kinds of claims on my son. 
COUNSEL 
It seems, your Honour, that Mr Fuller in a 
previous law suit sued the sperm bank for 
the name of his son. The details are before 
you; Case 105 HA, State Court, Fuller 
Versus the Star Laboratories. 
JUDGE 
Yes, I have that. Now Mr Fuller, why do 
you want this child ? 
MR FULLER 
Mr dear Judge, I am a childless divorcee, 
42 years old. I have no family anywhere, 
except for this child. When I finally found 
out who and where my son was, I dis- 
covered he was a victim of a divorce action 
for incompatability. A very bad climate to 
raise a child, you must agree. I am a man 
of means and these people are not. So, for 
the good of the boy, I want to raise him and 
leave him a trust fund, is that so terrible ? 
JUDGE 
Mrs Johnson, you won't allow your husband 
to visit the child either, is that right ? 
MRS JOHNSON 
Not till after the divorce. 
MR JOHNSON 
But you don't mind taking my child's 
support money every month, do you? 


JUDGE 
Will you consider letting Mr Fuller see the 
child once a week ? 
MRS JOHNSON 
Can I make him pay child support too ? 
JUDGE 
As the original donor, I don't see why not. 
It was his seed that started it all. One might 
take the point of view that the child is the 
legal heir of the original donor. Therefore, 
having achieved acknowledgment under the 
law he should have the same privileges as 
the foster father. If the legal father is not 
the real father, as in this case, then the 
question can be raised—is the child ille- 
gitimate within the context of the Johnson 
marriage ? 
ARTHUR 
(Screaming.) I am not illegitimate 1 
MR JOHNSON 
Anyway, your Honour, my wife is not the 
child's mother ! 
JUDGE 
(Bewildered.) Not the mother ? 
COUNSEL 
No, your Honour, technically she is not. 
The medical records show clearly that the 
seed donated was refrigerated for several 
years, then was removed and incubated in a 
surgically removed ovum outside the womb. 
JUDGE 
Wasn't there any sexual contact at all? 
COUNCIL 
No, Sir. None whatsoever. The seed was 
planted in an artificially sustained ovum. 
JUDGE 
Whose ovum was it ? 
COUNSEL 
It was removed from an accident victim, 
before she became deceased. 
JUDGE 
Then the ovum was not the personal property 
of the mother ? 
COUNSEL 
No, Sir. 
JUDGE 
And where are these ovums kept ? 
COUNSEL 
They always keep a stock of them in the 
egg bank. The embryo is then placed in the 
vitro, that is, in a glass womb where it 
( continued overleaf) 
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matures as an entirely grown-in-glass baby. 
MRS JOHNSON 
But I raised it, I cared for it, I gave it a 
mother's love! 
COUNSEL 
That may be, but the child did not develop 
in your womb, but in a laboratory. 
MRS JOHNSON 
Can I help it if I have a shortage of eggs ? 
JUDGE 
Then, you might term it—again within the 
context of this marriage—a virgin birth ? 
COUNSEL 
Technically that is so. 
JUDGE 
Hmm. (He makes notes.) Very interesting. 
MRS JOHNSON 
But I picked out the seed from over 200 
packets. That's why Arthur has curly 
blond hair and blue eyes. It’s all on the 
packet. 
JUDGE 
Yes, I can see where the child much more 
resembles Mr Fuller than Mr Johnson. 
MR FULLER 
(Smiling.) Naturally. 
JUDGE 
Still, the child may have blond hair and blue 
eyes but he is very ugly. 
ARTHUR 
I am not ugly, I am not ugly! 
MRS JOHNSON 
How could I tell he'd be ugly from the 
directions on the back of the packet? It 
only said contains blond hair and blue eyes, 
nothing more. 
JUDGE 
What are the advantages of this type of 
birth ? 
COUNSEL 
It frees the mother of all the discomforts of 
normal pregnancy, has certain benefits for 
the growing foetus such as medically 
standardized conditions of temperature, 
pressure, freedom from infectious disease, 
and furthermore makes treating prenatal 
defects relatively simple. 
JUDGE 
Tell me, Mr Fuller, why did you make the 
original donation? Was it for money ? 
MR FULLER 
I did it as a service to my country. In case 
of nuclear war, excessive fall-out—you know 
the sort of thing—they'll need a good supply 
at the Sperm-Bank. 
MRS JOHNSON 
It should've said “Ugly” on the package— 
is it my fault! 
JUDGE 
Has Arthur any brothers or sisters by any 
other egg banks or donors ? 
COUNSEL 
Probably hundreds, your Honour, or he 
will have in time. There may be thousands 
of cases like this in the future. 
ARTHUR 2 
Nobody told me I came from a package. + 
MRS JOHNSON 
Shut your mouth, Arthur, and stop waving 
that gavel about. 
JUDGE 
(Snatching the gavel from Arthur and rapping 
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it slowly.) Members of the court, ladies and 
gentlemen, due to the strange and unprece- 
dented circumstances of this case I have 
based my decision solely upon the scientific 
nature of the evidence provided. Therefore, 
in my considered opinion, the only logical, 
legal guardian of this child is the biologically 
true father, namely, Mr Fuller, the donor. 
COUNSEL 
Begging your Honour's pardon, but Mr 
Fuller is not the true biological father—not 
in the sense your Honour intends. 
JUDGE 
No—l thought it was Mr Fuller”s seed. . . . 
COUNSEL 
Not exactly, your Honour, the seed, though 
emanating superficially from the person of 
Mr Fuller, was actually the product of a 
prostrate transplantation. The donor in this 
case was merely a representative—you might 
say—of the man from whom the prostrate, 
testes and other relevant glands were taken. 
JUDGE 
And who might he be? 
COUNSEL 
An interesting question, your Honour, the 
glands were purchased by Mr Fuller at the 
Organ Bank of America. They had been 
deposited in the personal account of one, 
Jeremiah Bailey, a recently deceased bachelor 
about whom little is known. 
JUDGE 
Excellent, now we're beginning to get to the 
bottom of things. (He raised his voice to 
address the court.) Based on this new 
evidence, I now find the legal father of this 
child to be one, Jeremiah Bailey, deceased ! 
MR FULLER 
Just a minute, your Honour, I paid good 
money for those glands ; they belong to me— 
I'm the rightful owner. 
COUNSEL 
Mr Fuller has a point, your Honour, the 
organs in question were purchased by him 
and whereas they appear to originate from 
the late Mr Bailey's account the seed or 
spermatozoa with which we are here con- 
cerned was not Mr Bailey's to begin with. 
It would appear that Mr Bailey, like many 
ageing gentlemen of our time, deposited 
several such spare organs in his account as a 
surety against old age. Mature seed, provided 
by the Golden Shield Direct Majl Associa- 
tion, were sent to Bailey on approval and, 
upon Bailey's instructions, were implanted in 
the appropriate glands. As this seed was 
sent only on approval and Bailey died before 
payment was made the Golden Shield Direct 
Mail Association entered a claim upon the 
estate of the deceased bringing title of the 
seed once again into question. 
JUDGE 
Extraordinary! And what was the outcome 
of the case? 
COUNSEL 


* The Golden Shield company won and issued 


a writ for restitution. 

JUDGE 
Excellent! In that case our decision seems 
clear. As the child may be regarded as the 
legal issue or accrued interest of the disputed 
seed, I now pronounce the Golden Shield 


Direct Mail Association to be the legal 
father of the child Arthur. 
COUNSEL 
If your Honour will permit me to continue— 
the case was decided in favour of Golden 
Shield some 25 years ago. In the interim, 
Golden Shield went bankrupt and all its 
assets have now become the property of the 
Little Big Horn Loan and Finance Company. 
JUDGE 
But Little Big Horn is a public company! 
COUNSEL 
It would seem—if I may be permitted to 
make a suggestion—that the child Arthur is 
really public property and that his legal 
guardians may number in the millions. 
JUDGE 
But this is ridiculous! Where did the 
original seed come from ? Who is the true 
biological father ? 
COUNSEL 
All we know is that the seed is at least 
50 years old and, as has become coincidently 
true in the case of Mr Fuller, the original 
donor had curly blond hair and blue eyes. 
JUDGE 


And ugly! 


ARTHUR 
(Seizing the gavel back from the Judge and 
rapping him soundly on the fingers. I am 
not ugly, not, not, NOT! 
MRS JOHNSON 
It wasn't written on the package—how was 
I supposed to know ? 
JUDGE 
In any event, this child is a bastard—no one 
age 7 can have a father who ceased to exist 
50 years ago, a glass womb for a mother, 
and be the legal offspring and heir to a 
million unsuspecting shareholders of a 
public corporation. 
ARTHUR 
Who's a bastard? (He swings the gavel at 
the Judge, hitting him squarely on the head. 
The Judge staggers. Arthur hits him once 
more and the Judge collapses behind the 
bench.) 
COUNSEL 
My God! Somebody call an ambulance. I 
think the little bastard's killed the Judge. 
MRS JOHNSON 
(Taking the gavel.) Arthur, how many times 
have I told you to behave yourself. 
MR JOHNSON 
Don't blame me, I'm not the father! 
MR FULLER 
All he needs is a little love and affection. 
COUNSEL 
(Going behind the bench to take a better look 
at the Judge.) He's fjnished! He was an 
old man. This is serious, very serious 
indeed. A clear case of patricide! 
MR FULLER 
Patricide ? 
COUNSEL 
Exactly—Judge Higgins was a principal 
shareholder in the Little Big Horn Loan 
and Finance Company. 
(The stage is plunged into darkness and only 
the malevolent sound of Arthur's laughter 


remains.) 
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ILLUSTRATION/JAN PARKER 


EDUCATING JIMMY 


The thing that really worried James was that the backside was totally unfamiliar. 
by Peter Bowden 


S HIS EYES ADJUSTED TO THE SOFT HALF LIGHT 
in his bedroom, James Fotherington-Smythe's 
jaw dropped in amazement. Staring him right 
in the face, as it vvere, vvas a bare backside. 

The thing that really worried James was that 

the backside was totally unfamiliar. It com- 

pletely lacked the soft, creamy texture and the voluptuous 

symmetry of Evelyn's delicious posterior. Too large for one 

thing, and far too muscular. Besides, the hips were much too 
narrow in relation to the thing itself. 

Closer scrutiny revealed that Evelyn's backside could not 
possibly be visible, for, although it was also completely 
uncovered, it was being firmly indented into the supporting 
mattress. 

Perceiving that the offending piece of anatomy—which to 
the outraged James seemed to be executing a gleeful dance of 
derision—formed only a small part of six feet of broad- 
shouldered manhood, the master of the household quietly 
closed the door and went out. 

James Fotherington-Smythe felt the need for some fresh 
air. So collecting his brolly and his bowler hat, he set out 
towards the Heath. The night was warm and almost cloud- 
less, but James always felt a little naked without his waist- 
coat, umbrella and bowler hat. Walking briskly, he stabbed 
viciously at imaginary adversaries as he tried to fathom out 
the significances of the events he'd witnessed a few minutes 
earlier. 

That there were significances to be fathomed out, he 
didn't doubt for one minute. He debated running back to 
the house and angrily confronting the unsuspecting couple. 
Damn it all, in his own home, too. Obviously the bounder, 
whoever he was, had no decency at all. James prided himself 
that if he ever contemplated such dastardly behaviour— 
which of course he never would—he'd at least have the good 
manners not to do so under the roof of the lady's husband. 

But he quickly abandoned the idea. It wouldn't be very 
dignified, and a low character like that could quite conceivably 
prove violent. Even if he did manage to escape with his 
life, James realised that the resulting rumpus might disturb 
the neighbours—and it was a very respectable street. 

He wondered how long it had been going on, and with 
how many. Every Tuesday night for the last six years—except 
during annual holidays and one other occasion when he was 
running a temperature of 102—he played bridge with Euston, 
Hedgewood and Hamilton-Jones at their club. They always 
played their last hand at around about eleven, so that James 
had never arrived home before midnight—except for tonight 
of course. 

The fact of the matter was that Euston, whose daughter 
had recently eloped with a railway cleaner, consumed rather 
too much brandy, and abused Hamilton-Jones for accidentally 
trumping his ace. With great dignity Hamilton-Jones made 
his exit, and, for the first time ever, bridge was brought to 
a halt at eight forty-five. Since the atmosphere was a bit 
awkward—to say the least—Fotherington-Smythe took his 


departure soon after nine. 

He paused by the Hampstead Pond for awhile, staring 
into the murky waters, hoping that they would give him 
some inspiration. Never in all of his forty-two years—ten 
of them married to Evelyn—had he come across a situation 
like this. The rough and tumble of the Stock Exchange he 
could understand ; he thrived and prospered on it. But 
this! 

Recalling the bedroom scene for the fiftieth time, he 
puffed out his rosy cheeks, causing the walrus moustache 
to bristle with righteous indignation. He pulled his gold 
ticker out from his waistcoat pocket. Eleven forty-five. 
Well, he couldn't go wandering around Hampstead all night. 

Coming to a firm decision, he struck out purposefully for 
home. 

When he entered his bedroom for the second time that 
night, everything was innocently normal. Evelyn was sleeping 
peacefully, her face relaxed in a smile of feline contentment. 
Previously James had regarded the expression with senti- 
mental affection. But now, since he knew the whys and 


wherefores of it, he became very, very cross. He shook his 
wife vigorously by the shoulders. 
"[say...Evelyn!... Wake up! . . . Wake up! Do you 


hear ?" 

She sat up in alarm. “James! What on earth's come over 
you? Have you been drinking ?” Her eyes clouded with 
suspicion. ; 

"Ha! Have I been drinking! Ha, I say! Ha!" 

“You’re certainly behaving as if you had. Get into bed 
quickly, and I'll mix you some fruit salts." 

“Fruit salts! Frui . . ." James’ voice trailed off in 
inchoate anger. 

Evelyn became really concerned. 
right? Are you feeling ill, darling ?" 

“Don’t darling me... you... you Jezebel!” 

“James!” 

He took a deep breath, bringing his temper under control 
with a supreme effort. His voice was deadly calm. “Perhaps 
we'll save a lot of time if I say that I came home, into this 
bedroom, just after nine tonight." 

Evelyn paled, then sighed. “I see." 

“You see! You see! Goddam it, woman, I catch you 
fornicating with another man, and all you can say is, I see!” 

“What am I supposed to say ?" 

*Well, I suppose you could say that you were sorry. 
Though it's a bit late for that now, isn't it 2" 

“Very well, I'm sorry.” 

“You don't sound too damn convincing." His anger had 
played itself out and had given way to hurt sullenness. 

She rested her hand timidly on his arm, but he sat on the 
edge of the bed completely unresponsive. “I am sorry that 
I have deceived you . . . and hurt you, believe me." 

“But you're not ashamed of what you ve done ?” 

“No, I'm not. Should I be?" 

“Should you be! Goddam it, Evelyn, /continued overleaf 


“James, are you all 
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you are my wife.” 

"[ wish you wouldn't swear so much, 
James. Yes, I am your wife, but I'm not 
your property. And I did get a little sick 
of being taken for granted." 

“Oh, so now it's my fault, is it 2" 

“Partly, yes. Oh, it hasn't been conscious. 
But over the years you've gradually devoted 
more and more time to your business, and 
. . . and your club. . . and all those stuffy 
old fogies, who seem to do nothing but pour 
brandy down their throats, night after night.” 

“Those stuffy old fogies, as you call them, 
happen to be my friends," he answered with 
studied dignity. “Do you love this other 
chap? Do you want a divorce ?" he added 
miserably. 

Evelyn became genuinely alarmed. “No! 
No! How can 1 explain 7 There's only one 
man I love . . . and, and that's you, my 
darling." 

“] find that very difficult to believe." 

“It's true. Rex... well, he was good fun. 
I liked him, but that's all.” 

“1 daresay there have been others ?” 

“Yes... a few." 

He collected his pyjamas from under the 
pillow, moved over to the dressing table. 

She asked, “What are you doing ?" 

“Tam going to bed... in the spare room,” 
he answered coldly. “We'll discuss this 
further in the morning." 


* * * 


Evelyn Fotherington-Smythe stared discon- 
solately into her mirror. Six weeks had 
passed since the row. It seemed more like 
six years. The morning after, James delivered 
his ultimatum. He was prepared to forget 
what had happened, provided that Evelyn 
promised never to look at another man again 
in her life. She gave her word. 

But James didn't forget. He continued to 
sleep in the spare room. Although his 
attitude towards her was very correct and 
very polite, it had all the warmth of a 
frozen cod. He kept coming home at odd 
hours . . . to pick up forgotten papers... 
returning early from the club with a headache. 
She was still under suspicion, and he was 
checking up on her. She felt like a canary 
trapped in a gilded cage. 

About three weeks ago, she tried to break 
the deadlock. After bathing and combing 
out her long, auburn tresses, she liberally 
dabbed herself with the jasmine perfume 
that he'd loved so much, and burst into his 
room. Fixing her husband with smouldering, 
brown eyes, she shrugged out of the pale 
blue wrap. Underneath she wore an abbre- 
viated scarlet garter belt and sheer nylon 
stockings—no more. 

Although a small woman, Evelyn looked 
much younger than her thirty-five years, 
and still possessed a near-perfect figure. 
Her hips were well-fleshed, but not ungainly ; 
and her breasts, though full, didn't show the 
slightest bit of sag. 

Her husband regarded her coldly. “1 see 
you've picked the right colour," was all he 
said. 

Humiliated and bitterly angry, she fled 
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from the room, leaving the wrap where 
she'd dropped it on the floor. After that 
she was determined never to try again. If 
there was to be a resumption of intimacies, 
the first move had to come from him. 

In retrospect, she didn't quite know how 
it all started. It was true that James had 
neglected her somewhat in recent years, but 
they had always maintained an active sex 
life. Perhaps it was partly due to her not 
being able to have children. When the 
doctor definitely confirmed the bad news, 
she suggested adopting a child. But James 
wouldn't hear of it. Might it be that since 
she couldn't fulfil her destiny as a woman 
in the usual way, she had to prove herself 
by attracting other men? Again, perhaps 
she was over-sexed? Or simply bored? 
She had a maid to help with the housework, 
and a man came in regularly to do the 
garden. 

Anyhow, why the hell did James make 
such a big issue about it? She'd had lovers, 
on and off (mostly on), for the last seven 
years, and he had never suffered because of 
it. She'd always been the loving and attentive 
wife, and it was perfectly genuine. James 
was inclined to be a bit stodgy and stuffy, 
but she was very fond of him. For the life 
of her, she couldn't see much difference 
between having a few lovers on the side, and 
James spending his time at the club. It was 
satisfying, it was fun—but not so very 
different to enjoying good wine or a meal out. 

She sighed. Things couldn't go on like 
this for much longer. That was for sure. 
She had to think of something. . . . 


* * * 


James sat in the living-room, thumbing 
through some sporting magazines. He 
wasn't reading a word, but he had to fill 
in his time somehow. He supposed that 
Evelyn had gone to her Red Cross meeting— 
she rarely missed out, every Saturday fort- 
night, as regular as clockwork. 

Damn it! He had tried to forgive her. 
He wanted to forgive her. But the demon 
of injured pride kept churning up inside, 
every time she came near him. He shrugged 
helplessly. Thought he might wander down 
to the club. He didn't usually go there on 
Saturday afternoons, but anything was better 
than moping around in this . . . this morgue. 

Fifi, the maid, swept into the room, 
feather duster in one hand and a piece of 
cloth in the other. The only bit of sunshine 
about the place, mused the master of the 
household—half whimsically and half appre- 
ciatively. 

“Fifi dust the room, no ?" 

“By all means.” 

She glided around with the quick, graceful 
movements of a young gazelle. Over from 
France on a working holiday, and to polish 
up her English, Fifi had been with the 
Fotherington-Smythes for some three 
months. Although over twenty, she looked 
closer tö sixteen. Her dark, lustrous eyes 
and finely chiselled features bore the intensity 
of youthful high spirits. She wore her curly, 
jet-black hair close cropped; and her 


figure—though eminently feminine— was just 
a little on the boyish side. 

She leant over the back of the settee to 
adjust some cushions. The short black skirt 
crept well above the hollows of her knees, 
and stretched tightly across her delectable 
little rump. With an impish chuckle, James 
sneaked up behind her and planted a playful 
smack on the temptingly displayed rear. 

In fairness it must be recorded that James 
had often done likewise before. He did it 
more out of boisterous horseplay, rather 
than with any ulterior motive. Usually 
Fifi straightened abruptly with a musical, 
“Ooh!”, daintily skipped to one side, and 
looked over her shoulder in mock reproach- 
ment. “Meester Fotherington-Smythe! You 
naughty man!" Then they both laughed, 
and that was that. 

But this time Fifi didn't straighten up 
with a musical, *Ooh!" ; she stayed there 
with a more musical, “Aaaaahh ..." James 
tried another gentle tap, which elicited the 
same response. He allowed his hand to 
come to rest, and Fifi rubbed against it, 
much as a cat rubs against its mistress's leg, 
when it (the cat) wants a saucer of milk. 

James did not for one moment think that 
Fifi was after a saucer of milk. But her 
eyes, which had captured and held his, 
conveyed that she was most definitely after 
something else. They were sultry, sensual, 
challenging, yet contained a sort of detached 
humour which revealed that Fifi, although 
young in years, was old in her knowledge 
of the ways and wants of men. 

James felt soft fingers guiding his hand to 
the zip at her side. She had absolutely 
nothing at all on underneath the skirt, and 
James took her bending over the settee. . . . 

Feeling a little guilty and a little flushed 
afterwards, he decided that he wanted a 
glass of water. Fifi quickly adjusted her 
apparel, then continued with the dusting, 
humming a current pop-tune quietly to 
herself. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed on entering 
the kitchen. 

“Hullo, James. What's eating you?" 
Evelyn asked curiously. 

"Er...er, nothing. Nothing at all." 

“My, you do look hot and bothered. . . . 
Been playing golf or something ?" 

“Hrrrmph . . . no, no. But wha... what 
are you doing home at this hour ? Meetings 
don”t usually finish ”til after five.” 

“I didn't go.” 

“Oh ?” James mopped his brow. Whew! 
That was a close shave! Frightened the 
life out of him. 

“Thought I'd stay home and fix something 
special for our wedding anniversary. You 
did remember it, I suppose ?" 

“Er, yes . . . yes, of course. Couldn't 
forget that, what. Heh, heh." 

She looked at him anxiously. “You are 
behaving oddly, James.” 

*Oh, I don't know. . Been in here 
cooking all the time, I expect ?" 

* Most of the-time, yes." 

James felt awkward and uncomfortable, 

(continued on page 71) 
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BLACKSHEEP 


A FABLE OF OUR TIME BY JONATHAN CLEMENTS 


p THE MIDDLE OF A MEADOW ILLUMED WITH 
flowers a haughty sheep looked down her 
nose at the black sheep of the flock and 
said: “You are Nature's outcast, a biological 
freak, a threat to the morals of the young 
lambs. Kindly seek lodgings elsevvhere.” 

Ishmael, the black sheep in question, 
packed his few possessions and hopped a 
freight to a distant meadow. Through the 
grass he skipped and endeavoured to make 
friends with his new neighbours. 

“Sorry, no coloureds," the sheep bleated, 
turning their snowy backs on Ishmael. “We 
only have room for us, the cream of our 
race. There isn't enough grass to go around 
as it is." 

“Mohair we go again," muttered Ishmael, 
as he turned and hit the lonesome road 
again. Downcast and outcast he entered 
another meadow, and crouched in the shadow 
of a hedge, hoping to remain inconspicuous. 
But the Big White Moralist sheep were soon 
on the warpath. 

"[ spy a Spade in the shade!" cried a 
smug and self-righteous sheep, leading the 
battle charge. When they reached Ishmael 
the black sheep held up a weary paw and 
said : 

“Look, before you leap to any conclusions, 
Td like to make it clear that I'm really a 
white sheep, but owing to a myopic pilot I 
got sprayed with crop-fertilizer by mistake. 
Beneath this coating of acetic-diochloride, 
I'm as white and English as the rest of you." 

The flock of white sheep didn't know 


what to make of this situation. They stood 
around in a foolish heap, scratching their 
heads, trying to absorb the logic of Ishmael's 
plea into their woolly brains. Eventually 
their leader said: “Well, Ishmael, you'll 
have to submit to a questionnaire, to prove 
you're an all-right white—Okay ?" 

“Shoot,” said the black sheep. 

“Right, question one : What is the most 
valuable and necessary organization in any 
healthy community ?" 

“Why, the Ku-Klux Klan, of course," 
laughed Ishmael, turning chill at the thought. 

“Correct. Question two : Would you let 
a Spade marry your sister ?” 

“No—but then, she's already married. 
Ask me another." 

*What do you think of the abolishment 
of slavery ?" 

** A scandal and an outrage," said Ishmael. 
“Before long we'll have a Spade Prime 
Minister, and the country will collapse in 
ruins." 

“Admirable. 
What colour 
fertilizer ?” 

“Black,” said Ishmael. “Black like me.” 

“Wrong,” said the white sheep, im- 
provising for safety's sake. “It’s red. As 
a punishment for impersonating a white 
sheep you'll have to be lynched.” 

With a cowboy whoop! the flock of sheep 
jived to and fro, delighted with the sudden 
prospect of free entertainment. Swiftly they 
trussed Ishmael into a state of helplessness. 


Now the last question : 
is acetic-diochloride crop 


Then, hoisting him upon their shoulders 
they marched a slow death march over to a 
cherry tree in the centre of the meadow. 

“Any last request ?" said the leader of the 
white sheep. 

"Yes," gasped Ishmael, “Pd like to 
donate my body to science—" 

“What—and waste all that crop ferti- 
lizer!” jeered the sheep. “Now hold still, 
and stop writhing. . . .” 

Just as they were about to slip the noose 
around Ishmael’s neck the gate of the 
meadow opened and in walked the shepherd 
and his dog. In a trice they rounded up all 
the sheep. 

“Come on, you lovely sheepskin jackets 
and lamb chops in the making," beamed the 
shepherd, as he drove them through the 
gate and down the road that led to the 
abattoir. As Ishmael trotted by the shepherd 
grabbed him with his crook and cast him 
back into the meadow. 

"Sorry, but you're substandard," called 
back the shepherd, disappearing over the 
brow of the hill with his doomed flock. 

In the empty meadow Ishmael chewed 
thoughtfully awhile on the sweet grass, 
then made himself a pallet on the floor, 
sighed “Pm a tiny In-Group all on my 
own," and fell asleep. 


MORAL : Being a black sheep isn't as bad 
as it used to be. 
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HAT'S NEW IN FOOD? VERY LITTLE, I 

am sad to report. We are still ۵ 
with momma's home cooking or the great 
immutable dishes of classical cuisine. There 
is precious little innovation, and most of the 
experimentation nowadays goes on in the 
food labs of the catering giants, where 
infinite research and work goes into the task 
of creating the world's thinnest hamburger, 
or the cheapest deep-frozen Shepherd's Pie! 

There are occasional flurries of fantasy in 
the new restaurants, where dilettante cooks 
concoct phoney specialities for patrons on 
the look-out for fresh gastronomic kicks—a 
nebulous never-never land of eating-out, 
where sound culinary principles are dis- 
regarded, sauces are designed only to dazzle, 
and instant indigestion is guaranteed. 
Alternately, there are those 
expensive establishments where 
every splendid-sounding dish 
on the menu turns out to be 
practically identical with every 
other—you know the sort of 
thing . . . “Turbot Lucullus, 
Monsieur? Well, we take a 
little onion, a touch of red 
wine, some capers, a few black 
olives, a little double cream, 
some champignons, and, of 
course, the whole thing flam- 
béed in brandy!... Filet de 
Boeuf Nureyev? Ah! our 
speciality! — we take some 
champignons, a soupson of 
onion, some fresh cream, a 
touch of red wine, a few 
capers...” etc., etc. It is, 
apparently, more difficult to 
break with tradition in cooking 
than in any other major field 
of activity. 

One top class restaurant has 
achieved it though—Parkes, at 4 Beauchamp 
Place. Modestly designated by a single name- 
plate proclaiming R. Parkes, Restauranteur, 
it has added an entirely new dimension to 
catering, compounded of fantasy and un- 
obtrusive showmanship. Gimmicks there 
are, but never at the expense of the food! 

Parkes was started in 1959 by a young and 
talented Yorkshire chef of the same name. 
His untimely demise in 1963 would have 
put paid to a legend, were it not for the fact 
that his backers, and his successor in the 
kitchen, lovingly preserved the high stand- 
ards he had originally set. 

Parkes is small and intimate—circa 35 
covers. It has already acquired that in- 
definable aura of good eating associated 
with great restaurants. The food takes you 
by surprise and reads almost as well as it 
tastes. Prepare yourself for the experience 
by a long fast, for the food is very rich 
indeed and there is lots of it! Almost every 
dish is accompanied by a sauce—these are 
Chef Benson's crowning glory, all different 
and highly original. You eat all you want 
to for 64/-, about five courses. The menu 
is limited, and changed twice weekly, thus 
enabling the chef to really show his mettle. 
I only wish more places would copy this 
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formula, rather than sport a vast menu 
which only a culinary computer could do 
justice to! 

The décor is simple but effective, with 
plain wooden tables impeccably set, and 
graced by a single red poinsettia. Dark 
walls are set off by a beautifully decorated 
central pillar, which changes with the 
seasons. For Christmas it was elaborately 
draped in white satin ribbons, and pinned 
with shimmering silver baubles. Lighting is 
almost entirely by candles, and at the far 
end one glimpses the open-plan kitchen, 
copper pans gleaming on the walls, and the 
chefs busily at work over the ranges. 

As you enter you are aware of a kind of 
chanting, slim-hipped waiters, swathed in 
white like acolytes and lovingly intoning and 
expounding the menu to each customer! If 
you look as if you don’t know what fennel 
is you are gently but firmly told. Fixing my 
waiter with the steely and dyspeptic glare of 
the seasoned gastronome, I silently dared 
him to ask me—he didn't! Each dish is 
described in detail, and it is a strong-willed 
diner who can resist eating his way through 
The Lot. Of course there are people who 
claim nonchalantly that they just like to 
drop into Parkes for one dish—and perhaps 


a morsel of cheese—but they're definitely in 
the minority. It's just no good going to 
Parkes in a puritanical frame of mind, for 
a meal there is reminiscent of one of those 
Roman banquets to which one was piped in 
by flutes and carried out on a litter! An 
orgiastic attitude is essential. Personally, I 
went there shortly after Christmas, the most 
stringent test to which any restaurant—(or 
stomach)—can be exposed. 

First came a series of light hors d’oeuvres ; 
fennel hearts cooked in lemon and served 
chilled with mayonnaise ; a melon scooped 
out and re-filled with melon balls and fresh 
blackcurrants in white wine ;andan Avocado 
pear filled with black caviare and sour cream. 
The fennel and melon were both good—I 
particularly liked the contrast of the sweet 
melon with the very tart cur- 
rants. The Avocado was dis- 
appointing : a nice idea, but 
in practice too bland and rich 
for a starter. Try asking, as 
my neighbours did, for the 
same caviare mixture served on 
prawn crackers, a favourite 
dish of ballerina Ulanova, I 
hear. 

Most starters come to a table 
wreathed in fresh flowers. My 
Avocado peered coyly from a 
bower of evergreens and 
yellow chrysanthemums. Quite 
a nice gimmick—(the Ameri- 
cans flip over it!)—and you 
can always stick the blooms in 
your buttonhole afterwards. 
Rumour has it that Parkes' bill 
for flowers alone is around 
£80 a week! 

Another charming extra is 
the hot herb bread, a fra- 
grant buttery french loaf cut 
in sections and served crisp and hot in its 
silver baking foil. But beware of over- 
indulgence here—you've a long way to go 
yet! 

Next came sea food. Mussels in mustard 
sauce were not outstanding, the sauce 
pleasant but the mussels a bit tasteless. 
Large prawns grilled and served with aoili 
were excellent, and there was a small but 
tasty tart filled with Alaskan Crab meat. 
But the pick of the fish dishes was un- 
doubtedly the Turbot, cooked in silver foil 
in a smooth smoked oyster sauce, which 
made it taste rather like some celestial brand 
of kippers 1 

For the main course I had a marvellous 
pheasant pie, with peaches and chestnuts, 
in a rich dark brown sauce spiked with 
Grand Marnier. Purists may object to the 
mixing of sweet and savoury, a favourite 
combination at Parkes, but personally, I 
adore it. Another high spot was the fillet 
of beef *en croute." Filled with a savoury 
herb stuffing, it was encased in flaky pastry, 
and served with a mushroom and sour cream 
sauce on the side. Also on the menu, breast 
of chicken stuffed with wild rice, shallots 
and almonds, and a charcoal-grilled escallop 

(continued on page 73) 
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FASHION BY MIKE WARD/PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD STIRLING 


Persueding 
the British male to “leatherize” 
his wardrobe has now become a major 
occupation among the manufacturers concerned. 
The hide and seek, recurrent popularity of suede, parti- 
cularly in shoes and jackets, has been given a much needed 
commercial boost by the developments of new waterproofing 

and colouring techniques. Hats, coats, trousers and more 

recently suits have begun to appear as fashionable casual wear. 
The suit, slowest to catch on, is expensive and difficult to break in. 
You don't get used to suede, it gets used to you by gradually 
adapting itself to the natural movements and contours of the body. 


PERSUEDE 


PENTHOUSE personality, JESS CONRAD, appearing as a most 
persuasive guest model in this month's fashion feature, is one of Britain's 
more versatile young entertainers. Jess started his career as a 
film extra, worked himself into television, acquired an impressive 
following and burst on to the Pop scene in 1960 with top selling 
hit records like Cherry Pie and Mystery Girl. Jess is an 
avid sportsman, plays goalkeeper for the famous T.V. 

All Stars football team and is equally adept at tennis, 
swimming and fencing. In films, he has appeared 
alongside such high scoring PETables as 
Carol Baker, Aliki and recently 
Kim Novak. 
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Above: Military style jacket has two breast pockets and cuff straps. Approximately 29 Gns. from Army and Navy Stores, 
S.W.1., Rackham's, Birmingham, McLellands, Glasgow. Double-breasted waistcoat, button-4 showing 8. Approximately 101 
Gns. from Colt's of Hampstead, Austin Reed Cue Shop, W.1. Left: Tunic jacket in moroccan suede with leather facing by 
McDouglas of Paris. To order from John Michael, Savile Row, ۰ 


Above left: 
Knee-length suede over- 
coat has front and back yoke. 
Approximately 40 Gns. Cossack fur 
hat 3 Gns. Check blue/green hipster 
trousers 81 Gns. Botany polo neck sweater 
34 Gns. All from John Michael, Savile Row, 
W.l., St. Ann's Passage, Manchester and 
branches. Above right: Dark brown 
double-breasted overcoat with flap pockets. 
Approximately 30 Gns. from Mark II, Soho 
Street, ۷۷۰1, Suede hat 6 Gns. Suede 
tie 35/-. both from Cecil Gee Suede 
Boutique. Cream shirt from 
all Rael-Brook stockists. 
39/6. 
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Above left: 
Suit in tan hunting suede. 

Jacket is button-3 with two back 
vents giving it a longer, leaner line. 
32 Gns. Semi-hipster trousers, pencil line. 
23 Gns. From Cecil Gee Suede Boutique, 
80 Shaftesbury Avenue; Dean's Gate, Man- 
chester and branches. Above right: Classic 
suede jacket has a breast pocket and two 
diagonally cut pockets complete with flaps. 
It has the present flaired line from the 
waist with two back vents. Approx- 
imately 25 Gns. John Stephen, 
Carnaby Street, W.1. and 
branches. 
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Bridging the gap between Copenhagen’s copious oulbourings of 
PETable young things and our own considerable, albeit 
imPETuous appreciation of same, are such Nordic niceties as 
Nina Lunder. A now permanent resident of these fortuitous 
shores, Nina is rapidly acquiring a taste for the British way of 
life. She believes London is possibly the most exciting city in the 
world—''It's what happens below the surface—when you meet 
the interesting people and know the interesting places. On the 
surface London is perhaps dull ; it is the British themselves who 
make the electricity.” 

The clinically cool, almost impersonal sensuality associated 
with Scandinavian femininity fades (like so many legends) when 
one comes face to face with the facts. In Nina’s case, the facts 
are a numerically sound, 37-22-36, further supported by a 
warm, sincere and interestingly zestful personality. “People are 
my main interest," she avows, “happiness and friendship come 
through the kind of people you know and associate with. Money 
and material interests are very secondary—they are important, of 
course, but not nearly as important as having a good marriage 
and a family and the right friends." [continued overleaf 
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Our charmingly unparsimonious Pet frankly admits to “a discreet lack of ambition. 
Discreet, because although I have no intention of making a career for myself I am really very 
industrious in other ways. I love to cook and to make things for the home. I am not lazy— 
I simply have no desire to be the “Someone” so many people want to be.” 

At this moment, Nina occupies a spacious, two-room flat overlooking Eaton Place. 
“Daddy gave me the lease for Christmas—I like it but I really prefer to live in Hampstead. 
I’m trying to make a swop.” She does all her own cooking, cleaning, sewing and still finds 
time, between innumerable social engagements, driving lessons three times a week, visits to 
museums, art gallerys and the public library, to further her knowledge of foreign languages. 
She is perfectly tri-lingual (Danish, English and French) and is now taking an advanced 
evening course in Italian. 


As for the man who will one day come along and change her name, “He will be British— 
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a gentleman—and a lover of life. He cannot be too possessive—he must love me but allow 
others to like me. I want a home life but not confinement. If he is the right man we 
could even be happy living on the moon.” 

As we have already allowed ourself the very real privilege of knowing and liking Miss 
Lunder we are herewith passing along our own cosmological frame of reference, i.e. the 
world’s first close-up photographs of the Lunder surface. Og 


. . . the obscene is 
simply the reverse side 
of life—being as much a 
natural part of it 

as anything else. . . 
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T IS JUST A FEW YEARS SINCE THE LADY CHATTERLEY CASE 

successfully opened the door for the publication and open 
sale of literary works of merit containing passages which, 
until then, had been deemed improper, if not downright 
pornographic. Yet there still seems to be some confusion 
in. the matter, otherwise Fanny Hill—in many respects a 
much healthier little book than its Lawrentian sister—would 
never have been suppressed in its unexpurgated form. 

Therefore the question of obscenity, especially in literature, 
would still appear to be a vexed one; and, unfortunately, the 
term itself is frequently either misapplied or misunderstood. 

Perhaps the best definition of this word is that set forth 
on several occasions by Havelock Ellis, who describes it as: 
“The usually unseen or reverse side of life, the side behind 
the scenes." And, with his ever-present insight and wisdom, 
he further remarked that the obscene need not necessarily 
be “objectionable.” 

Too often has the obscene been muddled with the erotic 
and the pornographic. That they may, on occasion, be con- 
nected or even related, we cannot, and do not wish to deny. 
But such occasions are generally created by unscrupulous, 
inconsequent, and (though not always) third-rate scribblers 
who are out for quick returns. Such behaviour, however, 
merely indicates an opportunism which seizes upon the wish- 
ful thoughts and fantasies of the frustrated—who, in their 
turn, are the creation of puritans and fanatical die-hards. 

In reality the above-mentioned terms form three separate 
subjects, each being a distinct field for investigation ; and 
each with its own social and individual results, good, bad 
and indifferent. The pornographic may be obscene, yet the 
obscene need not be pornographic ; neither need the erotic 
become obscene. ... 

Obscenity varies in every age and civilization, and what 
was not objectionable to the poets of the Greek Anthology 
(especially the Lesbian and Homosexual poems of the 
Twelfth Book) appears to have become particularly offensive 
to many modern readers, especially in our Anglo-Saxon 
countries. . . . Similarly, what was neither deeply obscene 
nor at all objectionable to the Elizabethan and Restoration 
dramatists, became highly so—and more than objectionable— 
to the smugly respectable, middle-class dictators of our 
ponderous Victorian era. 

Pornography and obscenity are regularly used as inter- 
changeable terms, when, in reality, they are nothing of the 
kind. Pornography is, generally speaking, a means of sexual 
stimulation and vicarious satisfaction for the vast mass of” 
the sexually frustrated. As Alec Craig has pointed out, it 
caters for “unadjusted instincts" (see The Banned Books of 


England, 1963, and Above All Liberties, 1942, both Allen & 
Unwin, London). - Craig brings forward an interesting 
analogy. He mentions the long and elaborate descriptions of 
feasting and cooking found in Burton's Arabian Nights, and 
thinks that such descriptions may have performed a similar 
function for countless thousands accustomed only to bad and 
insufficient food. It should be noted that at the time when 
the Nights were recited by word of mouth, it is likely that 
these elaborate feast-cpisodes were introduced into the tales 
by the underfed slaves and public-reciters who related them. 
For, after all, does not a prisoner dream of sunlight, freedom, 
and green ficlds ? 

Any literature may at times incorporate an element of the 
obscene (even of the downright obscene), but this is a very 
different thing from the wanton crudity of cheap aphrodisiac 
pornography. After all, it does not take us long to discover 
the fact that verse is not always poetry—and prose some- 

.times is! Then there is a further subtle distinction to be 
observed. In the past even scientific, as well as genuinely 
literary works, have been suppressed and destroyed as **mere 
filth and pornography" ; and the confusion arose simply 
because of the necessary description or discussion in such 


works of matters generally classed as obscene—things pictured 


on the reverse side of the coin of human or animal life. In 
this category, perhaps, the second volume of Havelock 
Ellis's Studies in the Psychology of Sex stands supreme. Yet 
it is a book which cannot, by any stretch of the imagination 
be described as pornographic. 
other volumes by other scientific authors, and of an almost 
equal celebrity, which have suffered under similar imbecile 
discrimination. . . . The amazing thing is that in all these 
cases it was the object of the authors to impart nothing but 
invaluable and common-sense knowledge, to provoke serious 


thought, and to fire the reader with a desire for further 
information and enlightenment. This is a far cry from cheap 
and sensational pornography, which has no other aim than 
the crude stimulation of sexual lust. 

Alongside the publications of science and psychology we 
can place those purely literary works which might be 


described as ''artistic-obscene." This category covers such 
titles as Fanny Hill, Radclyffe Hall's brilliant suppressed 
novel The Well Of Loneliness (since published openly, and 
which had, on its original publication, been greeted by many 
critics with bursts of appreciative commendation and 
applause), and some fine volumes from the pens of such men 
as Gautier, Balzac, Zola, Lawrence and Richard Rumbold 
(I am thinking of Little Victims). Y would also include, in 
this classification, novels containing a thread of sociological 


And, of course, there are . 


criticism, as well as those which might be described more 
strictly (and correctly) as works of art... . 

Books like these are founded upon experience of life ; 
and, as we have said, the obscene is simply the reverse side 
of life—being as much a natural part of it as anything else. . . . 
The authors of these books, then, seize upon all manner of 
experience ; they immortalize these experiences by way of 
the written word, enrich and beautify and transmute them 
through sheer mastery of style. Thus they are able to create 
and recreate anew, to draw morals and expound criticisms of 
society from the varied experiences which they have seized, 
analysed, and understood. By way of their writings they can 
lead us toward the truth, toward happiness, toward salva- 
tion.... 

Thus, as Ellis truly said, obscenity has its proper place in 
life, its correct perspective in the scheme of things. All things 
in heaven and on earth are necessary, down to the useful, 
yet sometimes dangerous little bacteria which infest our 
intestines and throats ; obscenity can be helpful, can be a 
revelation, if handled by a great artist; but it must never 
become an obsession—with writers as well as readers. 

The only means of ridding ourselves of cheap and sensa- 
tional pornography, and of curing the victims of an exaggerated 
Obsession for obscenity of every kind, would be a widespread 
and thorough education of the masses in all subjects con- 
nected with sex; which implies a sound education in 
anatomy, physiology (including the elementary facts of 
endocrinology), sexual psychology and pathology, sexual 
technique, and the function and place of sex in life, as well 
as in art and literature. There is, even today, an incredible 
amount of ignorance with regard to these subjects, due 
partially to laziness in the pupil—but even more to inhibited 
and inefficient teaching and an incomplete curriculum. 

Wholehearted, honest and sympathetic work along lines 
such as these would greatly assist in the elimination of a 
sexually repressed or frustrated type, and would help those 
suffering from unadjusted instincts and lack of integration of 
the personality (common complaints in the over-materialistic 
civilization of the welfare state). Under these suggested 
conditions the desire and demand for third-rate pornography 
would almost cease to exist. Once the cause is removed the 
demand diminishes considerably. 

One thing is certain—where genuine erotic literature is 
entirely prohibited, those interested in such things will find 
their fodder elsewhere: in the Bible, in Shakespeare, in 
Marlowe, in various passages from the Greek and Latin 
Classics, in strictly scientific works, medical volumes, and 
case-histories, etc., etc. . . . By devious systems of association 
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some will even find stimulation in innocent advertisements. 
An internationally distinguished psychiatrist told me that one 
of his patients was aroused to a veritable frenzy by the sight 
of an advertisement for car tyres, which included a humorous 
little man made up of numerous small tyres of varying sizes. 
If that kind of thing excites sexual importunity (and it car), 
where is the sense in suppressing or bowdlerizing serious 
literature? Besides, those who wish to revel in revolting 
details can do so quite easily without any literary assistance 
whatsoever. Imagination is all that is necessary. Many 
drawings adorning the walls of public toilets must have been 
made by people entirely unacquainted with any form of 
printed erotica—yet all the positions, contortions, and answers 
are there. Squalid and revolting, it is true, but still there, 
and without incitement from the most frequently blamed 
source. 

But what, it may be asked, are my final conclusions con- 
cerning the erotic?—and, more specifically, the porno- 
graphic, in literature? This repeated mention of the word 
“pornography” in the present article suggests a brief con- 
sideration of the term, together with its interpretation. 
Originally, and literally, it means any writing descriptive of 
the manners, behaviour and habits of whores. Currently, 
and generally, it has come to indicate a worthless species of 
aphrodisiac writing, devoid of any literary, scientific, or 
artistic merit. Such writing may, however, contrary to popular 
opinion—and this statement is based on qualified psychiatric 
opinion— more often than not becomes a safety-valve for the 
harmless release of anti-social tendencies, thus preventing the 
manifestation of overt delinquent conduct. Though it must 
be understood that such obsessions are not thereby rendered 
healthy, however convenient they may be socially, 

Drs Eberhard and Phyllis Kronhausen have recently dis- 
tinguished between pornography (which they term “hard core 
obscenity”), and another form of erotic writing which they 
describe, very precisely, as “erotic realism." Erotic realism, 
they say, involves a candid and honest description of the 
basic realities of sexual life. Such descriptions may be 
sexually stimulating, or they may not, depending on the 
temperament, environment, and preferences (even the sense 
of humour) of the reader. But—and this is very important— 
it is perfectly legitimate for a reader to respond to writing 
which may be classified under the category of erotic realism ; 
it is entirely legitimate for him to be interested in such 
things ; and it is equally healthy and legitimate for him to 
derive instruction and enlightenment from such works— 
whether they be fiction, poetry, or strictly scientific studies. 
The man in the street may well, in fact, derive more enlighten- 


ment from an erotic novel than from a medical treatise. . . . 


The Kronhausens include in their category of erotic 
realism all the great literary classics such as Aretino, Poggio, 
Rabelais, Brantóme, Casanova, Restif, Pepys, Zola, Nabokov, 
Lawrence, and even Mark Twain's Conversation at the 
Social Fireside (a satire on the manners and morals of the 
Elizabethans) They also, and very justifiably, include the 
celebrated love-manuals of the East (the Kama-Sutra, 
Ananga-Ranga, Perfumed Garden, and so on). And, by exten- 
sion, we may further include the works of Henry Miller and 
the scientific sex manuals of our own day, embracing also 
those ponderous studies which present and analyse numerous 
autobiographical case-histories. 


In view of what has been said above, it seems appropriate 
to quote a sentence from Alec Craig's unequalled Banned 
Books of England: “Erotic realism reflects a basically 
healthy and therapeutic attitude to life, and its effects on the 
average person are generally beneficial." 


Nor should we forget some pregnant words recorded by 
Havelock Ellis in his private journals : “To deny the obscene 
is not merely to fetter the freedom of art and to reject the 
richness of nature, it is to pervert our vision of the world 
and to poison the springs of life. . 


And it will forever remain true that the obscene and the 
erotic (as opposed to mere hard core obscenity) have their 
rightful places in life ; and, even as most things, they can be 
used for good and beautiful and beneficial ends, as well as 
for ends which may be individually (though socially and 
practically harmless enough) bad or undesirable. 


Erotic and obscene literature also serve the sociologist and 
the historian well and faithfully—they reflect the sexual 
mores and basic attitudes of their periods with a very reliable 
degree of accuracy ; as well as casting light, in many cases, 
on the psychological make-up of their authors. Fanny Hill 
tells us much about the sexual behaviour of at least one 
social level during the 18th century, just as the Ragionamenti 
unveils the moral attitudes and sexual trends of other levels 
during the Renaissance. 


Unless carried out for a specific purpose, the reading of 
such volumes may, however, become an unutterable bore. 
Yet no man can call himself fully educated unless he has 
knowledge of the contents of at least a handful of key works 
in this field. For, while sex may be important, it is not the 
be-all and end-all of life ; and a knowledge of and experience 
of the spiritual things helps one to place it in its true per- 
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“Admittedly you're not the funniest man in the world 
—but then, how many of us are?” 
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(continued from page 20) 


life towards psycho-sexual infantilism, prob- 
ably increased by his North African residence, 
etc., he was not writing about this, but about 
the “normal” kind of homosexuality which we 
have always had in Europe. Nor, I think, vas he 
ever addicted to very young boys, but rather 
to those in their late teens and to young men. 

Sir Richard Burton’s acquaintance with 
homosexual activity in the Sotadic Zone was 
also unfortunate, in that once again he was 
investigating boy prostitutes and brothels—in 
other words, he was investigating homosexual 
activity (and often of a very spurious kind) 
rather than “homosexuality” as such. It has 
been said that one of the reasons for such 
activity in the East was a belief that there was 
much less risk of venereal disease with a boy 
than with a woman. But a full examination of 
these things demands, not a letter, nor an 
article, but a whole volume to itself. 

In my article on this subject in “Penthouse”, 
I was dealing with the problem in Europe, 
and with genuine homosexuality—not with 
the peculiar customs found in the Near and 
Middle East, and in the Far East. Nor was I 
dealing with psycho-sexual infantilism, which 
tendency of Gide's is rare and untypical, 
as well as explicable in his peculiar case, but 
which by no means invalidates his arguments 
in defence of genuine homosexuality. 

The Wolfenden proposals, of course, take 
the homosexual psycho-sexual infantile into 
account ( just as does the law with reference 
to the heterosexual infantilist), and justifiably 
and rightly he should be severely punished. 
Probably the most sensible “age of consent" 
would be 18, as by this time most young men 
are quite aware of their preferences. 

AHW. 


With regard to Alan Hull Walton's article on 
homosexuality in “PENTHOUSE” (VOL. 1, NO. 
6), while no one would wish to deny the need 
for a rational morality, what Jesus preaches 
against, in the sayings attributed to Him, is 
sin, which is most consistently defined 
throughout the Bible as nakedness, fornica- 
tion and the pleasures of the flesh, i.e. bodily 
as opposed to spiritual existence. 

The somewhat disappointingly simple 
explanation of why these things, nakedness 
and sexuality, are considered sinful is that 
their “sinfulness” represents a remnant of 
the politico-religious prohibitions against 
them as elements in the rituals associated 
with the worship of the ancient, earlier, 
fertility gods and goddesses (Sin, the Moon- 
god, among them) of ancient Bible lands. 
Thus, they are directed against, for example, 
the temple-prostitutes (the “salme”) of 
Sumerian Ur and the **kadosh", male cat- 
amite priests, often dressed in women's 
clothing and practising ritual sodomy for 
temple fees, no doubt of Sodom—though it 
need hardly be added that that city's des- 
truction, and that of Gomorrah, had nothing 
to do with the existence of its religious cults, 
unless indeed its destruction was at the hands 
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of devotees of the new religion and not their 
God. 

“Whitewashing”, such as the Rev. Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey, quoted in the article, in- 
dulges in, on the turn of the meaning of the 
word “yadha”, rather than the recognition 
of the whole proto-historical panorama, does 
little to help us to see clearly that the origins 
of the legal prohibitions on sexuality and 
nakedness which bedevil us today are 
nothing more than the preservation, in law, 
of these fossilised remnants of ancient 
religious politics which religious doctrines 
today keep alive and sacrosanct. 

Whatever the place of homosexuality may 
have been in the past, priestly or otherwise, 
its great increase today among both sexes 
can be seen as a resultant of the long his- 
tory of religious prohibitions on normal 
sexuality and the over-estimation of mas- 
culinity (with which emergent woman has 
identified herself in her struggle for equality) 
resulting from the worship of a solitary male, 
mysogynist Deity! 

However, whatever view may be held of 
these things no humane person could pos- 
sibly be opposed to the ending of the archaic 
and anachronistic legal persecution of 
sexuality in general, and homosexuality in 
particular, in this society now. 

(Dr) N. Chisholm, 
Leawood, Agincourt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 


Pubic Hair 

Whilst regarding myself as privileged to 
share in the intimate and charming know- 
ledge that Miss Kathleen Barber (PENTHOUSE 
VOL. 1, NO. 5) is the possessor of a completely 
bald pubis, her further assertions that 
“countless thousands of girls are the same" 
reveals a lack of knowledge concerning her 
own sex, since an adult female who is 
devoid of pubic hair is a rarity indeed ac- 
cording to my observations as an active 
nudist during the past decade. 

Altogether I have been privileged to 
witness some 3,000 European ladies in the 
natural state and of this number, I recollect 
not more than twenty instances where the 
genital area had been shaved or depilated. 
These included two film actresses and a 
further five “pin-up” models for whom this 
practice is virtually obligatory. 

In addition, I recall from memory a 
further six ladies in whom the velvet smooth- 
ness of the area (quite different from the 
effect achieved by shaving) made it apparent 
that nature had completely neglected to 
provide the usual covering. 

However, the remaining 2,970 or about 
99% of the ladies who provided my visual 
education were, I am happy to say, adequately 
and in many instances, abundantly endowed 
with “nature”s foliage". 

Michael Sheridan 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


Rub-A-Dub-Dub 

Though I must confess to suffering some 
prejudice at the sight of a byline reading 
*Norman Thaddeus Vane" (why in hell not 
just Norman Vane, or does he think he will 


draw more attention to himself by inserting 
that incredibly pompous “Thaddeus” ?), I 
am sure it was not only that which made me 
explode with scornful wrath on reading his 
cinema column in this month's PENTHOUSE, 
(voL. 1, No. 6). Rather it was the attitude 
apparent in his review on ONCE A THIEF. 
Herein he attempts to give the impression 
that had M.G.M. so wished, they could, by 
spending a bit more cash, have achieved live 
sound in the San Francisco exteriors. I 
agree that dubbing is a major drawback in 
any picture; but does this critic of yours, 
who seems to be trying to give the impression 
that he knows all about the technique of 
film-making, really believe that it is possible 
to shoot anything more than a guide-track 
in a crowded, exceedingly windy city, with 
the accumulated noise of cars, trucks, trains, 
aeroplanes overhead, street-cars and the 
inevitable gawking, talking crowd that 
clusters around any unit on location? If he 
does, then, in the words of the poet, he's 
talking a load of cock. 

Also, in the same review, he states that the 
Italians are the only ones who “have cap- 
tured this art" (of dubbing). Well, since this 
could be constructed as a personal opinion 
only, I will not quarrel with him on a factual 
level; but having worked in the business in 
Italy, seen an awful lot of big-budget 
Italian films as well as their more modest 
brethren, and having myself had the mis- 
fortune to have a film of my own dubbed 
with their methods, I myself would cate- 
gorically state that the Italians are the least 
expert dubbers of dialogue and effects 
tracks in the world. In fact, if Norman 
Thaddeus wants an example of this, let him 
have a butch at the Italian release print of 
LES BAMBOLES, and then compare it with any 
of the dubbed exterior sequences in any 
recent British or American film, including 
ONCE A THIEF. 

Michael L. Reeves 
London, S.W.3 

Healthy Opinions 
As both my brother and my boy friend are 
regular readers of ““PENTHOUSE” I have read 
every copy since NO. 3. I think that it is a 
most stimulating magazine with many 
articles as interesting to women as to men. 
We three believe that you are unique in 
your presentation of the nude; Penthouse 
girls are so natural and so uncontrived in 
their settings that they seem not so much 
“nudes” as lovely girls with charming faces 
who happen to have been superbly photo- 
graphed while undressed. My brother and 
boy friend primarily admire their beautiful 
bodies, I look to them and their personal- 
ities. There are many girls like myself, of 
the 18-25 age group, who are working to 
make a successful career for themselves, 
seeking emotionel fulfilment which will 
eventually lead to happy marriage, and who 
will warm to these girls' vigorous and 
healthy opinions about life, sex and re- 

lations with men. 

Penelope M. C. (Miss) 


Bromley, Kent 
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kind they have ever mounted. It cost twice 
as much as the Goya a year or so back), 
especially as a single visit will hardly satisfy 
most visitors. Nevertheless, with these two 
criticisms out of the way, the exhibition is a 
stupendous achievement, the greatest since 
the Milan show nearly 20 years ago. Of 
course, there are champions of the still lifes, 
the landscapes and the street scenes, but I 
would lay heavy money that for the big 
Public it is the nudes that will give Bonnard 
the 5-star reputation he deserves. 

Quiet little Pierre Bonnard who lived 
through some troublous artistic times 
(1867-1947) lived up to popular conception 
of a romantic artist (albeit on a gentle level). 
The nudes—one could almost say “the 
nude"—were inspired by his dream girl. 
He met her in 1894 when she was only 16. 
Maria Boursin had the “‘wildness of a bird.” 
Bonnard promptly made her his mistress 
and they lived together in this happy state 
for many years before he legalized their 
relationship (1925). 

The countless paintings he made of Maria 
show her to be a well-fleshed young creature, 
hardly betraying any signs of aging from the 
first canvas to the last (she died in 1940, the 
same year as Bonnard's great friend and 
colleague Vuillard). She does not look like 
a complicated girl. Actually, she was not 


without telltale affectations, growing steadily 
more difficult in her relationships until 
during the final years of her life she became 
virtually a recluse. She insisted, for instance, 
on being known as “Marthe de Meligny” 
before she took Bonnard's name. She was 
also pathologically concerned with personal 
cleanliness—a foible of which her lover took 
full advantage in a series of breathtaking 
studies of her about her toilet in the bath- 
room or lolling full length in the tub. 

It is these shimmering paintings of naked- 
ness and water that stops the R.A. visitors 
in their tracks. There are five enormous 
pictures of her stretched out in the water at 
Burlington House. No one before Bonnard 
nor since has been able to create such an 
atmosphere of steamy luxury. The broken 
brushstrokes of his mother-o'-pearl colours 
catch the hot fluid and the pearly secrets 
of the girl's body at several levels simul- 
taneously. We really can see the water, 
through it, and the depth-tinted flesh, all at 
the same time. 

Marthe loved garish stuffs. She must have 
had a fine collection of turkish towelling and 
wraps. These play a significant part in 
rainbow dispositions of colour in these 
pictures. And then—as a bonus frosting— 
there are the colours of the bathroom itself. 
The rich hues of the wall tiles and the 
tessellated floor. The model's kicked-off 
mules. Everything conspires to make a 
physical feast of colour out of—let's face 
it—a little country bathroom. That is 
Bonnard's magic. 
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“That’s funny, you don't look Jewish!" 


Henry Somm and Gaston Prunier, Anthony 
d'Offay Vigo Street, VV.1. (5 
oeuvre stretches from before the "Nineties 
up until the years after the Second World 
War. Henry Somm (1844-1907) and Gaston 
Prunier (1863-1927) have to speak for the 
two central epochs of their lives—for Somm 
the fin-de-siecle, for Prunier the "Twenties. 

Anthony d'Offay's little gallery specializes 
in the outlandish taste of the "Nineties. 
Beardsley's purple patches greet you on the 
stairs, but Somm's authentic ear for the 
badinage of the street girls of Paris at the 
turn of the century is more piquant to me 
than British Oscar Wilde and green car- 
nations. Somm worked for publications 
like “High-Life,” “Frou-Frou,” and “Le 
Chat Noir” as an illustrator. His line is 
deft and he vvashes in the tints of leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and Chelsea-Flovver-Shovv 
hats vvith a beautifully controlled brush, but 
no amount of couture elegance can disguise 
the fact that he is painting denizens of an 
uninhibited age in which—to bend a cliché— 
every vvoman had her price, and every male 
stroller vvas eyed speculatively as a prospect. 
Some of the captions may elude contem- 
porary translation but, after all, vve are 
living in 1966. 

Nevertheless, the underlying flavour of 
matter of fact wickedness persists. Beside 
Somm, Prunier is sternly provincial. Not 
for him the glitter of gaslit streets. His 
drawings and pastels are of country girls 
with their young charges at the seaside or 
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on the riverbank. Skirts and hairdos are 
short, but not aggressively so. This isn't 
Paris. Who was Prunier? Apparently he 
showed with the Salon des Independants 
(where he was rather inaccurately described 
as "ardent, brutal") and many of these little 
studies are sketched on old Galerie Bernheim 
Jeune invitation cards (a very respectable 
gallery at which he was an exhibitor), 
otherwise his quiet career is more or less 
shrouded in mystery. D'Offay's have done 
a service in bringing him to light. 
Incidentally, all the works are exquisitely 
mounted and framed. Prices are low. 


James P. Johnson (Xtra 1024) Listening 
to the mellow stride piano of the late James 
P. Johnson, in these days of discord and 
do-it-yourself-instant-musicianship, is akin 
to a trip on the Time Machine back to the 
days when men were men, and, more 
important, when the playing of music was 
the prerogative of men. As every hip school- 
boy knows, New Yorker Johnson was the 
first jazz musician to transform the ragtime 
style into genuine urbane blues, simply by 
thickening the harmonies and mercilessly 
eliminating the gimmicks of the day—those 
awful cowbells, washboards, and such things. 
That was over 50 years ago. By some 


strange quirk of fate, the full circle of 
Johnson's admirable influence seems to have 
run itself out. Now we're back where he 
started, in an era of cloying gimmickry. (Is 
there a new Dr Johnson in the house?) But 
no mind; a tangible portion of James P. 
Johnson's music has been preserved, and 
the examples featured on this record make 
exciting listening to any jaded ear. 


Bert Jansch/It Don't Bother Me (Trans- 
atlantic TRA 132) And it don't bother us, 
either, though such extravagant flirtation 
with the English language is sure to bother 
the compilers of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. They've probably got ice in their 
souls, anyhow, and wouldn't lay down and 
jive to this clean-limbed record of con- 
temporary folk-songs, sung in the distinctly 
unfriendly style of that Laird of Glasgow 
Town, Bert Jansch. The songs and ditties 
(none, hooray, by Robert Burns) are as 
scrambled as the contents of a haggis; a 
smooth summer seduction song is flanked 
by pleas for Anti-Apartheid and a blues for 
a cat who goads firemen into rescuing him. 
Well, that's how it is with folk, one has to 
confess. But a slap on the fret must be 
accorded to Bert, however, for smuggling a 
banjo on to the track “900 Miles." Now 
and then a guitarist named John Renbourn 
is supposed to make an appearance, but 
you wouldn't know it. 


Career Girls/Peter Nero (RCA Victor RD 
7739) If there was an award for the coyest, 
most outlandishly unctious record of the 
month, then this album of sentimental tosh 
would surely run away as the deserved 


winner. Peter Nero, whatever his real name 
is, is the kind of pianist usually found on 
those TV spectaculars ; with a supercilious 
leer he tinkles away with a dominating 
background of strings and things con- 
veniently arranged to hide his ailing rhythmic 
grasp. On top of this Mr Nero gift-wraps 
his tunes in ingratiating disguises ; for the 
Housewives amongst us he dedicates The 
Most Beautiful Girl In The World; for the 
Nurses there's Someone To Watch Over 
Me, and so on through the whole grisly 
career-girl bit. Worse still, there's a personal 
message on the sleeve note that has the gall 
to read: “A low bow over the piano key- 
board from Peter Nero—to YOU!" Well, 
Nero, that bow ain't low enough. Next time 
make it reach the floor. Not with a whimper 
—but with a bang. 


Djangology/Django Reinhardt/ Music For 
Pleasure (MFP 1054) Django, the gypsy 
guitarist whose sudden death at the age of 
43 was one of jazz's greatest losses, was 
capable of producing more music in four 
bars than most three-chord wonders play in 
their whole lifetime. On this record he is 
divorced from his usual soul-brother, 
Stephane Grappelly the violin, but Django's 
complete mastery of his instrument is thrown 
into even sharper focus. One marvels at the 
sudden switches from moist lyricism to 
downbeat gutter swing ; and the strange 
gypsy accents seem at home even on such 
Cockney classics as Limehouse Blues. Selling 
for a mere 12s. 6d., this release should go 
high on any music-lover's shopping list, be 
he square or hip, oblong or way-out. 
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but his wife didn't seem to suspect anything. 
"Just came in for a glass of water, you 
know." 

“Help yourself. Then clear out, there's a 
darling. I want to surprise you." 

Fotherington-Smythe quickly downed his 
water. 

As he turned to leave, Evelyn said without 
looking up from her work, “Would you 
mind getting me a glass of dry sherry from 
the living-room, dear? Actually I could've 
done with it earlier. But I didn't want to 
interrupt your little game of Alsatians." 

For a full half-minute, James gave a 
realistic impersonation of a pike just 
dragged from the water. His eyes bulged ; 
his mouth opened and closed repeatedly, 
although no sound issued therefrom ; even 
the normally bristling walrus moustache 
looked like a piece of dank seaweed plastered 
on the upper lip. 

The performance was too much for 
Evelyn. She doubled up in helpless laughter. 
“Oh, dear . . if... he, he... if you could 
only see yourself . . . tee, he... tee, he... 
he, he, he....” 

Gradually it dawned on James that her 
mirth vvas spontaneously genuine. She vvas 
actually amused by the whole episode. So, 
he did the only thing that he could do, 
under the circumstances. He joined in. 

At first it was merely a little, nervous, 
self-conscious titter. But as inhibitions flew 
away in all directions, it graduated into a 
hearty guffaw. Soon both were laughing so 
much that they had to clasp each other for 
support. 

The greatest medicine of all brought about 
its magic healing. Two pairs of lips met and 
fused... . 

Later that night as they lay in bed—the 
same bed—Evelyn said: “Did you enjoy 
it, darling ?" 

“Hmmm... what do you think ?" 

“Not this, silly. Your escapade with Fifi 
this afternoon ?" Feeling him stiffen and 
draw away slightly, she hurriedly continued : 
“Pm not being bitchy. But we must talk 
about it. Did you like it ?" 

“I suppose so.” 

“Now that's no answer at all . . . I suppose 
so." 

“Well, yes I did... while it lasted." 

She patted his cheek  affectionately. 
“That’s getting more honest. Has it made 
the slightest difference to your feelings for 
me... your real feelings, I mean . . . not 
the childish masquerade of the past few 
weeks ?” 

“No... no, it hasn't. Not in the slightest.” 
At last he saw what she was driving at. 
“You mean that it was the same with Rex 
and the others ?" 

“Very much the same, I should think." 
She nestled up closer. “James ?” 

“Hmmmm.” 

“Don't you feel that most people's 


attitude to marriage is wrong ?” 

“Never gave it much thought. 
way do you mean ?” 

"Well, this idea of the wife being the 
husband's property . . . or the other way 
round. Makes one feel sort of chained . . . 
tethered up like a goat. The only links that 
I feel real are the subtle, voluntary ones... 
friendship, loyalty, compassion, shared in- 
terests.” 

"[ daresay you're right.” 

* And don't you think that these can only 
bloom where there's freedom ?" 

*Can't quite see what you're driving at, 
old girl." 

“I don't quite know myself. Trying to get 
things sorted out in my own mind, I sup- 
pose.... You know, I've never felt guilty 
about having other men. But I did feel 
terribly guilty about deceiving you. 

Trying to hide things . . . cover them up." 

“That’s all in the past now." 

“I know. But we can't afford to make the 
same mistakes again. Look, I don't know 
how you feel about it, but if there are a few 
more Fifis in your life, I won't mind a bit... 
so long as you're open about it. And of 
course," her arms encircled his neck, 
“provided I don't suffer through it.” 

"Funny thing, I feel exactly the same 
way... now.” 

“Darling?” 

“Hmmm.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Hmmmmmmmmmm.” 

“Show me.” 

If it could've talked the Fotherington- 
Smythe bedstead would've entered a vigor- 
ous protest. It had never taken punishment 
of this order, since its owner's early honey- 
moon days. ... 


In what 


* * * 


James and Evelyn were in the living-room, 
sipping an after-dinner port. Several weeks 
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had sped by since their reconciliation. 

"You're pensive tonight, James dear. 
Anything worrying you ?" 

“Yes, dash it. It's Fifi." 

Evelyn arched her brows. “Don’t tell me 
she”s trying to seduce you again ?” 

James chuckled. “What, with that new 
gardener about the place? Not likely, my 
dear." 

“Well, what is it, for goodness sake ?” 

*You know how Fifi's been trying to get 
us both to learn French ?" 

“Do I ever. She was on about it yesterday. 
*Why don' more Eengleesh learn Frangaise, 
huh ? ” 

James sipped his port carefully, putting 
his glass down slowly before continuing. 
“Took a book she loaned me back to her 
this afternoon. She wasn't in her room... 


the door was open . . . so I went in, left the 
book on her dressing-table.” 
“So T 


“Damn it all, the brooch—on her table— 
looked exactly like one of yours. You 
know, the emerald one. Haven't missed 
anything lately, have you ?” 

Evelyn laughed. “So that's causing the 
gloom, is it ? Don't worry. It is my brooch— 
or at least it was. I gave it to Fifi." 

“Thank God for that. Hate to think our 
little Fifi was a thief. . . . But I say, pretty 
valuable thing to give a maid, isn't it 2" 

Evelyn looked at her spouse hard and 
long. In her eyes James read the eternal saga 
of conniving womanhood—right from Eve 
up to the present day. “Oh, I don't know— 
not when you consider what she had to do 
to earn it." 

It took a little while for Evelyn's words 
to sink in. 

“Well I’m damned !" James Fotherington- 
Smythe said, and then he repeated himself, 
“Well I'm damned !” 


Ot 
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. PENTHOUSE NIGHTIE 


pick of the pets 


For the utmost in utter femininity, it's off to dreamland in a 
diaphanous, cherry red, cornflower blue or white gardenia—waltz 
length, double nylon gown, lavishly trimmed with exquisite con- 
trasting lace. Feels and looks like the most precious silk. Available 


in small, medium and large. 42/6 ... postage free. 
Send cheque or postal order to: 
Penthouse Products, 170 Ifield Road, London, S.W.10 
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Fantasy Food 
at Parkes 
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of veal garnished with asparagus tips in 
pastry, and shrouded in a super-smooth pale 
green sauce of ground pistachio nuts! 

Helpings are huge and only the lightest of 
vegetables are served ; in this case, a purée 
of celeriac and Jerusalem artichokes, with a 
few boiled potatoes. 

At this stage of the evening even the most 
seasoned gourmet can be forgiven if he 
craves a little rest! Try and fend off the 
eager waiters who rush to serve you with 
the next delicacy—(the service is exception- 
ally quick and good), breathe deeply, sip 
your wine, and relax for a bit. You will 
then be more in the mood to appreciate the 
delicious Roquefort Paté, compounded of 
Roquefort, cottage cheese, Chambourey and 
Boursault, whipped up with a little Armag- 
nac and served with a crisp salad of mixed 
greens. 

Finally the sweets, light and refreshing! 
We chose between a fresh tangerine sorbet, 
an orange souffié, and fresh peaches in 
blackcurrant syrup and brandy, with a dollop 
of vanilla ice-cream—home-made of course. 
All were good, and delightfully set in a bed 
of crimson tulips! 

Strong coffee from a french enamel jug, 
and a few chocolate mints—just as a 
“bonne bouche"—completed a perfect meal. 

Wines are on the whole expensive, and 
include, among the Burgundies a rarity, the 
Romanée Conti 1957, at the equally rarified 
price of 137/-! However, it has the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest Burgundy of them 
all. Also good but more within the means 
of the average diner, a Richebourg 1957, at 
48/- (domaine-bottled by Grivelet) and an 
English-bottled Volnay '59 at 26/6. 

I have only been able to describe a few 
of Chef Benson's specialities, but he is one 
of those rare things, a creative cook, and is 
constantly dreaming up new dishes to delight 
his clientele. It is interesting to speculate 
how many of them will become the classics 
of the future. 

One final word of warning—don’t, if 
possible, let yourself in for a wild night out 
at Dolly's or the Scotch after a Parkes 
dinner, for the chances are you just won't 
feel up to it! In fact my only criticism of the 
whole meal is that it is too good and too 
much, and the temptation to over-eat is 
irresistible! Always book well in advance, 
and remember that it is closed for lunch, 
closed on Sundays, and that last orders are 
taken at 11.30. 

This is certainly a restaurant like nothing 
else in London, not everyday fare, but food 
for the grand occasion. As a beaming 
American lady at the next table sighed to 
her escort — “Honey, this isn't just a meal— 
it's an experience !” 
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For seductive, time-saving, 
taste-tempting recipes for the 
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suggestive pages containing 
recipes from “loves feast" 

to “after bed-What ?” 

Fully illustrated. 
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complicated Force in the universe. Then he 
stabbed him, swung him round, strove to 
see his answer in the dying eyes. 


21/6, postage free. 


The light was bad, he strained to see: 
A blessing lambent in those eyes, or a 
curse? Love, or loathing? He rushed to 
a sconce, seized a torch, held it close to the 
Priest’s face ; as he did so, the eyes rolled 
gently upward, their message lost beneath 
the frayed lids. 

Not caring, laughing, sobbing with joy, 
his dream at last come true, Don José 
carried the body of the Priest to the ram- 
parts and proceeded to butcher it, the blood 
flowing down the rampart wall, picked up 
by the moon and sent in great waves down 
the mountain-side. 


Don José saw the valley drowned in the 
silver moon-blood ; he stared up at the 
stars as he worked and defied God. He was 
content for the first time he could remember, 
he laughed at the stars and the moon was 
his sister. 


“Thank you, old man," he said to what 
remained of the Priest, “thank you for the 
joy you give me. Thank you for your 
forgiveness." 


Exhausted, he heaved the last of the body 
over the ramparts and stepped back, raised 
his arms in a wild blessing at the sky. 


A vast suction seized him, the wind 
slobbered over his ears as he was plucked 
from the ramparts and swept into the ocean 
of night ; he shrieked against the moon as 
he felt a myriad wraith-like lips plucking his 
skin, and as he swirled and swooped high 
above the plain below like some demented 
bird he saw that the blood he had revelled 
in, the blood which ran turgid and thick to 
the horizon was not blood at all, but fire, 
and he saw himself dipped in it for eternity. 


"Forgive me! Forgive me!” He cried 
again: "Forgive me!" But the skies were 
blank, compassion extinct, the world frozen 
against him. Some time later, it might have 
been a minute, an hour, a human span, he 
was tossed to the ground, and gently across 


his shoulder fell the severed arm of the : 


Priest in a final, inadequate benediction. 
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Send cheque or postal order to: 
PENTHOUSE PRODUCTS 
170, Ifield Road, London, SW10. 


KAMA KALA, ROMA AMOR, EROS KALOS and NOW 


SHUNGA 


"Images of Spring" 


CHARLES GROSBOIS 


NAGEL 


SHUNGA is the fourth volume of the 
now universally celebrated collection 
representing erotic elements in Hindu 
sculpture (Kama Kala), Etruscan and 
Roman art (Roma Amor) and Greek 
art (Eros Kalos). 

The illustrations in SHUNGA are 
drawn from the erotic work of Japanese 
artists of the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies; a considerable number from the 
"Pillow Books" which it was customary 
to place under the pillows of bridal beds 
or which courtesans used for the 
amusement and instruction of clients. 
Such illustrations, of subtle calli- 
graphic quality, resplendent with life, 
infused with delicate colour, have no 
next-door connection with our Western, 
furfive brand of pornography. 

The text itself (the author is a former 
Director of the French-Japanese insti- 
tute at Kyoto) is a delightful dissertation 
on the deviations and associations of 
Japanese erotic art of the period in 
relation to the philosophy, religion, and 
social life of the people, not excluding 
the influence of the geisha upon the 
Weltanschauung of Japanese life. 

A superb volume, 13 x 10”, 162 
pages with 146 illustrations (53 in 
colour), cloth bound, gold lettered 
jacket, 15 gns post free. 


send to PENTHOUSE PRODUCTS, 170 Ifield Road, London, SW10 


PENTHOUSE 


a provocative, 11-page portfolio of the 
nudes of taken immediately before she ascended 
to the title of 


The Man In The Plain Brown Wrapper: A prodigious portrait of 
the world's most celebrated pornographer, Olympia Press publisher, 
Maurice Girodias—Melton Davis. 


Censored: An incisive, frontal attack on Britain's antiquated set of 
censorship systems by an esteemed critic, columnist, author and 
historian—Sheldon Williams. 


The Mind Traveller: An horrific tale of mind-hopping, extra- 
sensory seduction and self-cuckoldry—Walter Harris. 


The Penthouse Party: A full, pictorial report,on the Penthouse 

Swingfest atop London's indomitable Carlton Tower Hotel. 

Plus: More Girls, Fashion, Fiction, Cartoons, Satire and 
Articles of informative, provocative and lasting interest. 


the permanent 


PENTHOUSE BINDER 


Holds and protects 12 ageless copies of 
PENTHOUSE. A perfect library companion 
—sturdy, beautifully styled in raised 
cobra-skin with PENTHOUSE and key 
emblem die-stamped in gold leaf on front 
cover and spine. £1.5.0. post paid. 
Shipped by return. 

Send cheque, cash or postal order to: 


PENTHOUSE PRODUCTS 
(DEPT. B-1) 

170 IFIELD ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.10 - 
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Can you guess ۱ 
what he 


really wants? 

So far there is more to this 
man's problem than meets the 
eye. Can you guess what this 
problem is—are you aware— 
are you shrewd—are you over 
21 ? The fact is he is one of the 
last surviving Gentlemen Sus- 
pender Button Pluckers. 


Is there any hope 
for him? 


Yes, unfortunately—suspender 
buttons are here to stay and 
there are too few nimble- 
fingered button-pluckers to 
satisfy the demand. 


Can Penthouse 

help ? 

No! He needs PENTHOUSE like 
he needs a hole in his chastity 
belt. PENTHOUSE lacks the elec- 
tric snap, gurgle and pop of 
this man's fancy. PENTHOUSE 
is way out—button is in! 
PENTHOUSE helps to restore 
normal emotional balance, 
neutralizes nervous fatigue and 
costs less than a shilling a week. 
Try it for one full year (or more) 
and if you don't feel like a bet- 
ter man after just one applica- 
tion check with your psych- 
iatrist at once. (Keep out of 
reach of children.) 


house Magazine, 170, Ifield Road, 
London S.W.10. 


Please print Name and Address in 
BLOCK CAPITALS. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS... 
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ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 60s. POST- 
AGE FREE WITHIN THE U.K, 72s. 
INCLUDING POSTAGE OVERSEAS. 


Bis 


smokes Perfectos. 


So does his best friend (see above). Why? Well, the packet helps, of course. 
It's nice to put in your pocket. Even nicer to take out. But what matters is inside: 


the best cigarettes money can buy. Why settle for anything less? 


Perfectos Filter: for those who appreciate luxury. 
5/5 for 20 


Acknowledgement to R. Nash, 'Merma' Little Lavers Road,Matching Green, Essex 
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MISS GIOVANNA PODESTA/PENTHOUSE PET-OF-THE-MONTH 


